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THE ARMY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE.—II, 


(Continued from 8% 8, iv. 402.) 


The regiments of the New Model, whose history 
was traced in the preceding paper, formed the 
nucleus of the standing army of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. To these a number of other 
regiments were subsequently added, whose history 
it is attempted to trace in the present paper. Some 
of these regiments had originally been raised by 
local authorities, such as the Northern Association 
or the various county committees. Others had 
been levied by the Government at the time of the 
second civil war, or for the service of Scotland or 
Ireland. The best of these regiments were in- 

rated in the standing army, which thus rose 
to double its original numbers. 

A list of the several regiments in England and 
Scotland was laid before Parliament a few days 
after the battle of Worcester (‘Commons’ Journals,’ 
Oct. 2, 1651). Taking this list as a basis and 
comparing it with Sprigge’s list of the New Model 
the changes which had taken place in the com- 
position of the army become apparent. Instead 
of twelve regiments of foot and twelve of horse, 
there are thirty regiments of foot and eighteen of 


Comparing the list of 1646 with the list of 1651, 


it appears that ten out of the thirty foot regiments 
of 1651 represented regiments of the new model. 
Those regiments were the following : (1) Goffe, (2) 
Ashfield, (3) Waller, (5) Pride, (6) Constable, (7) 
Fenwick, (9)Cobbett, (9) Barkstead, (10) Ingoldsby, 
(12) Fitch. The numbers prefixed to the names of 
the colonels are simply employed to facilitate re- 
ference to the previous list, which gives a fuller 
account of the regiments referred to. 

Of the twenty new regiments of foot in the 1651 
list the following is a brief account :— 

Lieut.-Gen. Cromwell’s. Raised in Lancashire 
in 1650; became in May, 1659, Lieut.-Gen, Fleet- 
wood’s ; to Thomas Fitch, Jan. 27, 1660, 
and to Thomas Sheffield, April 23, 1660. 

Major-General Lambert’s, A Yorkshire regi- 
ment, originally raised by Col. John Bright ; passed 
to Lambert, July, 1650; to Charles Fleetwood, 
July, 1657; back to Lambert, May, 1659, to 
a Eyre, Jan. 20, 1660; to Thomas Birch, 

Major-General Deane’s. A Yorkshire regiment, 
raised about 1648 by Col. John Maleverer ; given 
to Deane in Dec., 1650(?) ; to Edward Salmon, 
1653 ; to Arthur Evelyn, Feb. 25, 1660; to the 
Earl of Cleveland, 1660. 

Col. Charles Fairfax. The regiment was raised 
in Yorkshire in 1648, and Fairfax retained com- 
mand of it till the general disbanding of 1660. 

Col, Sir Arthur Hesilrige. This regiment was 
employed in garrisoning the fortresses on the 
northern border ; given by the Protector to Charles 
Howard ; restored to Hesilrige, July, 1659; given 
by Monk, first to John Mayer, then to Lord 
Widdrington, Aug., 1660. 

Major-General George Monk. This regiment 
was raised in 1650, by taking five companies from 
Col. Fenwick’s and five from Hesilrige’s, See 
Mackinnon’s ‘ History of the Coldstream Guards.’ 

Col. Robert Overton. Given to William Mitchell 
in 1655, when Overton was cashiered, and restored 
to Overton in July, 1659. 

Col. William Daniel. Raised in 1650; given 
to John Peirson, July, 1659, and by Monk in 
Nov., 1659, to Yaxley Robson. 

Col. Thomas Cooper. Raised in 1650 ; passed 
to Roger Sawrey about 1658 ; and given by Monk 
to Major-General Thomas Morgan about Dec., 
1659. 

Col. Thomas Reade. Raised in 1650 by Edward 
Sexby ; passed to Reade, July, 1651, when Sexby 
was cashiered, and remained under Reade’s com- 
mand till the general disbanding of 1660. 

Col. Matthew Alured. Raised in 1650 by 
George Gill; given to Alured 1651, when Gill 
was cashiered ; Alured was succeeded by Thomas 
Talbot in 1654; and Monk gave the command to 
John Hubblethorn about Dec., 1659. 

Five regiments in the list of 1651 were ordered 
to be disbanded by vote of Oct. 2, 1651, viz, 
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those of Cols. Philip Jones, Syler, West, Gibbon 
and Bennett, A new regiment of foot was rai 
under the command of Gibbon in 1656. 

Of the remaining foot regiments in the list of 
1651, four were ordered to be partially disbanded, 
viz, those of Col. James Heane (or Haynes), Col. 
Duckenfield, Col. Valentine Walton, and a half 
regiment of only four companies commanded by 
Robert Overton. 


The Horse. 

Out of the eighteen regiments of horse in the 
list of 1651, nine represent regiments of the New 
Model, viz., (1) Cromwell, (3) Harrison, (4) Fleet- 
wood, (5) Twisleton, (6) Desborough, (7) Rich, 
(8) Thomlinson, (9) Whalley, (12) Okey. 

Of the nine new regiments this is a brief account: 

Major-General Lambert’s horse. Raised in the 
Northern Association about 1648, and originally 
commanded by Hugh Bethell; passed to Lambert, 
1649 (?) ; Lambert lost his command in 1657, and 
Cromwell gave the regiment to Lord Fauconberg, 
Jan., 1658; restored to Lambert, May, 1659; 
given by Monk to Bethell again in Jan., 1660. 

Col. Thomas Saunders. Raised in Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire by Col. Francis Thornhaugh 
about 1643; given to Saunders 1648, on 
the death of Thornhaugh ; Saunders was deprived 
of his command in 1656, and the regiment, after 
being for a time commanded by Goffe, was given 
to Richard Cromwell, Jan., 1658; restored to 
Saunders in July, 1659 ; and given by Monk to 
Ralph Knight in Jan., 1660. 

Col. Robert Lilburne. Raised in the northern 
counties before 1650 ; remained under Lilburne’s 
command till 1660, when Monk gave the command 
of it to its major, George Smithson. 

Col. James Berry. Originally Sir Arthur a 

ige’s regiment ; given to Berry, 1651 ; remain 
oe his command till Jan., 1660, when he was 
replaced by Unton Croke. 

Col. Francis Hacker. Raised before 1649; re- 
mained under Hacker’s command till the spring of 
1660, when Monk appointed Lord Hawley in 
Hacker's place. 

Col. Grosvenor. This regiment a 
list of the troops in Scotland in 1651, 
trace its earlier or later history. 

Col. Blundell, Col. Alured, Col. Lydoott. These 
three regiments, raised for the Scotch war, were 
all disbanded in 165). 

These lists are only given as ximately 
accurate. It is sometimes extremely difficult to 
get the exact date of a in the command of 
a regiment, to find out precisely when it was raised. 
To complete these lists it would be necessary to 
supplement them by accounts of the regiments 
raised for the reconquest of Ireland, for the Jamaica 
expedition, and for the Flemish campaigns of 1657 
and 1658. The Irish and Jamaica regiments would 
require separate treatment. Of the Flanders regi- 


in the 
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ments six in the Army List of 1659, viz., one 
regiment of horse (Ool. Lockbart’s), and five of 
rane, enry Lillingston, and 
Samuel Clarke. O. H. Fiera, 


DANTEIANA. 
(See 8 8. i. 4, 113 ; ii, 22.) 
* Inferno,’ vii. 1 :— 

Papé Satan, Satan, 

la voce chioccia, 
The first of these two lines is the veritable béts 
noire of students and commentators, not to men- 
tion less scrutinizing readers. What the 
means by pape and aleppe and ho ges 
odd-looking words are matters simply and per- 
plexingly conjectural. But conjecture is the life 
of discussion, as opposition is of trade, for, though 
it may bewilder, it stimulates research and pro- 
vokes in ge of opinion. A specimen or two 
will serve as illustrations and may prove helpful. 

Cary translates the lines :— 

Ah me! O Satan! Satan ! loud exclaim’d 
Plutus, in accent hoarse of wild alarm, 
and explains them thus :— 

“ Pape is said by the commentators to be the same as 
the Latin word papa! ‘strange!’ Of aleppe they do 
not give a more satisfactory account. See the ‘Life of 
Benvenuto Cellini,’ translated by Dr. Nugent, where he 
mentions ‘having heard the words “ Paix, paix, Satan! 
allez, paix!" in the courts of justice at Paris. I recol- 
lected what Dante said when he with his master Vi 
entered the gates of hell: for Dante, and Giotto 
painter, were together in France, and visited Paris with 
particular attention, where the court of justice may be 
considered as hell. Hence it is that Dante, who was 
likewise perfect master of the French, made use of that 
expression ; and I have often been surprised that it was 
never in that sense,’ 

Cary’s English rendering of the ‘ Divina Com- 
media ’ is unquestionably the best attempt hitherto 
—nay, I would even endorse Macaulay’s strong 
eulogium and say that ‘‘ there is no other version 
in the world, so faras I know, so faithful—there is 
no other version which so fully proves that the 
translator is himself a man of poetical genius”; but 
I maintain that he gives us an unsatisfactory trans- 
lation of the moot passage and as bad an explana- 
tion of it. Even Ford’s presentment is preferable, 
for he hardly alters what be does not understand : 

Pape Satan,  y Satan, Aleph ! 

"Gan Plutus with a gabbling voice to cry, 
Better leave a thing than mar it, sensible Preben- 
dary. Cellini’s cocksureness, as witnessed above, 
is in grotesque contrast with Ford’s self-insuffi- 
ciency. Let us arraign two compatriots of his and 
hear their verdict on his ex cathedrd utterance. 
— refers to him and tries to cut the knot 

us 

“ Papa cone dittongo hé io ho secondo il 

moderee uso accennato paps) am- 
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mirativa Greca e Latina equivalente al nostro copperi. 
Satan 6 voce Ebraica significante avversario, nemico, 
@ percid applicabile qual nome appellativo non solo a 
Lacifero, ma a Pluto, ed a tutti i demoni, perocché tutti 
@ Iddio e dell’ uman genere inimici. Aleppe, I’ aleph 

lettera dell’ Ebraico alfabeto (aggiustata alla 
‘taliana, come aggiustasi in Joseppe, e Giuseppe) 
ha tra gli altri significati quello di capo, principe, &c.; e 
perd essa voce pure bene appoggiasi a Plato, si per esser 
egli, come dio delle richezze, i] capo avversario dell’ 
umana felicita, ei per la presidenza di questo infernal 
luogo, e #i finalmente per la uniformita che ha Satan 
or aleph in questo senso, con gran nemico, che 
r Dante appella Pluto nel precedente verso, 
ultimo del paseato canto. 

Quivi trovammo Pluto il gran nemico, 

Intendo io adunque che con queste per la foga interrotte 
e ripigliate voci brontoli Pluto irosamente seco stesso, ad 
ugual senso che se detto avesse: ‘Capperi Satanasso, 
capperi gran Satanasso!’ E come in aria di proseguire: 
*cosi poco sei tu rispettato !’ 

“Il Buti ,citato nel Vocab, della Cr. alla voce 
aleppe), il Landino, il Vellutello, il Daniello, ed il Volpi 
riconoscendo essi pure in aleppe |’ Ebraico aleph, diconlo 
adoprato qui per interjezione di dolore in equivalenza 
al nostro af. lo perd non trovo alcun maestro di lingua 
Ebraica che attribuisca ad aleph cotal significazione. 

“Nel tomo 4. di tutte I’ opere di Dante stampate in 
Venezia del 1760 nella pag. 64, si riferisce qual parti- 
colare e decisiva la spiegazione di questo verso fatta da 
Benvenuto Cellini; in cui pretende che il pape formeto 
sia dal Francese paix patz, ed aleppe altresi dul Francese 


“ Ma (sia detto per amor della verita, e non per togliere 
la dovuta stimaa chi si adopera in favor delle lettere) 
oltre che a questo riguardo desidererebbesi che assecon- 
Dante in tutto cid che agevolmente poteva il 
Francese dialetto, scritto avesse pe pe, e non pupe; v’ é 
@ avvantaggio, che il paix paix (zitto zitto, cheto cheto) 
odirebbelo Pluto a se medesimo, esortando ad aver soffe- 
renza, e mal glisi converrebbe quel rimbrotto di Virgilio 
taci maladetto 

Consuma dentro te con la tua bia; 
odirebbelo a Dante; e mal si converrebbe al quieto suo 
presentarglisi. 

“L’ anonimo autore de’ pregiabili aneddoti stampati 
in questi anni in Verona, per difficolta appoggiata sulla 
supposizione, al Venturi e ad altri itori comune, che 
Dite, il Re dell’ Inferno, e Pluto sieno un soggotto solo 
(conto |’ avvertimento porto in fine del passato canto) e 

Satan nome sia non ad altri che al solo Lucifero 
applicabile (contro il testé divisato eignificare nella voce 
Satan) adotta il parer del Cellini fino a volere che per 
sola ragione, senza autorita de’ testi, correggasi il pape in 
pe pe, e che cotal Francese parlare mirasse a frizzare lo 
& quel tempo ancor vivente, ed al poeta inviso, Filippo il 

io Re di Francia.” 


Lombardi died in 1802, and his ‘‘ Nuovo Edi- 
tore” (who was he, by the way ?) adds :— 

“Tl nuovo editore delle opere di Benvenuto Cellini 
(Milano, 1806) Sig. Carpiani si unisce al nostro P. Lom- 
bardi per riprovare questa opinione. E inoltre da vedersi 
intorno questo verso cid che dice il Sig. Prof. Michel’ 
Angelo Lanci nella sua dotta ‘ Disertazione su i versi di 
Nembrotte e di Pluto,’ &c., nella quale armato di buone 
armi ebraiche sostiene, che Dante abbia qui voluto signi- 

: * Ti mostra, Satanasso! Ti mostra nella maesta 
de’ tuoi splendori, principe Satanasso.’ Né é da tacere 
la interpretazione del Sig. Cav. Vincenzo Berni 


degli Antoni, recata nel fascicolo xiii. del giornale arca- | i 


dico, la quale che a Satan son parole francese 
secondo il Cellini, e che ere viene da @ l'épé [sic]: 
onde del intendersi : ‘ Pape Satan, Pape Satan, all armi.’ 
A noi pare una contradizione, che provenendo il Pape 
da Paiz Paix, Pace Pace, si gridi poi alla spada: ma 
questa contradizione stara forse bene in bocca del dia- 
volo! Il pas paix: niente pace di alcun’ altro potrebbe 
esser pil ragionevole. Bello ancora é cid che ne dice il 
celebre Cav. Monti nelle sue ‘Proposte di 

alla Crusca,’” 

I am conscious of a more than average courage 
in leaning so reliantly towards, and quoting so 
lengthily, my favourite commentator in the face of 
Mr. Cary’s severity towards him ; but I am some- 
what emboldened to do so by the frequency with 
which he refers to him, and the concluding words 
of his stricture :— 

“In our own times, has succeeded the Padre Lombardi 
= Pompeo Venturi). This good Franciscan, no 

bt, must have given himself much pains to pick out and 
separate those ears of grain which had escaped the flail 
of those who had gone before him in that labour, But 
his zeal to do something new often leads him to do some- 
thing that ie not over wise ; and if on certain occasions 
we applaud his sagaciousness, on others we do not less 
wonder that his ingenuity should have been so strangely 
perverted. His manner of writing is awkward and 
tedious; his attention, more than is necessary, directed 
to grammatical niceties; and his attachment to one of 
the old editions so excessive as to render him disin- 
genuous or partial in bis representation of the rest, But 
to compensate thie, he is a good Ghibelline; and his 
opposition to Venturi seldom fails to awaken him into a 
perception of those beauties which had only exercised 
the spleen of the Jesuit.” 

I regret having to join issue with the author of 
our classical English version of Dante ; but, singu- 
larly enough, the very indictments he brings against 
Lombardi have always endeared that “good Fran- 
ciscan” to me. But I tie myself to no commen- 
tator in icular in my reading of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ and so accept the suggestion of Signor 
Antoni as to aleppe and of the “alcun’ altro” as 
to Pap, and thus frame the line :— 

Pas paix, Satan! pas paix, Satan! & l'epée ! 

The sentence is meaningless if not French, and 
either Dante or his earliest transcribers Italianized 
it phonetically as it stands in printed editions ; 
and, rendered thus, it falls fittingly from the 
mouth of the arch-demon of the Fourth Circle, 
where no peace dwelt, but only ceaseless tread- 
mill unrest and relentless ‘‘war to the knife.” 
The grammar may be questionable, judged by 
modern syntax, but it would probably pass muster 
in the thirteenth century. Why the poet should 
make Plutus speak French instead of Latin (the 
accredited language of saints and devils in the 
Middle Ages), I can only explain by surmising 
that it was done to display either his own (par- 
donable vanity!) or (as Lombardi asserts) the 
fiend’s linguistic attainments. 

Lord Vernon parapbrases the line thus, “Qui 
qui Satan, qui qui Ratan primeggia ”; and adds, 
in a note :— 
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Pape, lat. pape, grec.  interjezione di mara- 
viglia. Aleppe, da aleph, prima lettera dell’ alfabeto 
ebraico, qui per capo, principe, &c. Si pud spiegare : 
‘oh ! Satanasso, oh ! Satanasso, principe di questi luoghi.’ 
Aleuni altri vogliono che questo primo verso sia tutto di 
parole ebraiche, e significhi: ‘ resplendeat facies Satani, 
resplendeat facies Satani principis,’ Vedine altre inter- 
pretationi nei commentatori.” 

The note is of no value beyond furnishing a novel 
suggestion (similar to Lanci’s), and showing how 
the passage almost baffles all comment. 

Longfeliow, like Ford, leaves it untranslated, 
and curiously observes, in a note :— 

“ His [Plutus’s] outcry of alarm is differently inter- 
preted by different commentators, and by none very 
satisfactorily. But nearly all agree, I believe, in con- 
struing the strange words into a cry of alarm or warning 
to Lucifer, that his realm is invaded by some unusual 
apparition. Of all the interpretations given, the most 
amusing is that of Benvenuto Cellini, in his description 
of the Court of Justice in Paris (ut supra). Dante 
himself hardly seems to have understood the meaning 
of the words, though he suggests that Virgil did.” 

Longfellow is happier in his interpretation of 
* voce chioccia”—“ clucking voice” —than in his 
closing remark, which (with all respect to a poet I 
love) is sheer nonsense. Dante would hardly use 
words which only his guide understood ; the fact 
of suggesting that Virgil understood them proves 
that they were not without meaning to him also. 
He is nearer the truth in suggesting they were a 
“ cry of alarm,” which they possibly were, joined to 
one of defiance. Boyd (Dublin, 1785) looked upon 
them in this latter light, for he translates them so: 

“ Prince of the Fiends,” a voice exclaim'd, “ arise ; 
Behold thy realms expos'd to mortal eyes!" 

Wright also leaves the line untouched, and 
observes in a note :— 

“ This exclamation of Plutus, the god of riches, is evi- 
dently intended to frighten Dante, and seems to mean 
* Avaunt, for Satan is Prince here.’ The line is thus 
stopped, and explained by 8i Rossetti: ‘ Pap'é 
Satan, Pap’é Satan, Aleppe,’ ‘The Pope is Satan, the 
Pope is Satan, Prince.’” 

Wright's own explanation we can take for what it 
is worth—the work of a painstaking and fairly 
successful translator and annotator—but Rossetti’s 
is surely as absurd as it is novel. The pheno- 
menal punctuation is not lacking in ingenuity, but 
that Plutus should transfase Lucifer and the Pope 
into one personality is incredible—even mediante 
Dante the Ghibelline. Antichrist and the Scarlet 
Whore were and are epithets often irreverently 
thrown at the Roman Bishop, but never Satan—as 
yet. Popes and cardinals (with admirable breadth 
of view) the t might consign to the infernal 
shades (in which he was imitated by Ariosto, 
* Orlando Fuarioso,’ c, xxvi. st. 32), as he actually 
does at line 47 in this same canto,— 

_ e Cardinali 
In cui usd avarizia il suo soperchio, 

but identify the Papal with the satanic majesty 
he certainly never did. 


With reference to future work on Dante, it is 
worth while to quote here (as a warning to all 
whom it may concern) the salutary advice of Mr, 
Cary towards the end of his life of the poet :— 

“He who shall undertake another commentary on 
Dante, yet completer than any of those which have 
hitherto appeared, must make use of these four (those of 
Landino, Vellutello, Venturi, and Lombardi), but depend 
on none. To them he must add several others of minor 
note, whose diligence will nevertheless be found of some 
advantage, and among whom I can particularly distin. 
guish Volpi. Besides this, many commentaries and 
marginal annotations that are yet inedited remain to be 
examined; many editions and manuscripts* to be more 
carefully collated ; and many separate dissertations and 
works of criticism to be considered. But this is not all, 
That line of reading which the poet himself appears to 
have pursued (and there are many vestiges in his works 
by which we shall be enabled to discover it) must be 
diligently tracked; and the search, I have little doubt, 
would lead to sources of information equally profitable 
and unexpected,” 

As a coro to the above one might express 
the hope that all fature references to Dante should 
be accompanied by canto and line. I am moved 
to make this observation by the following unsatis- 
factory remark in Max Miiller’s ‘ Science of Lan- 
guage’ (vol. ii, p. 44), which I happen to be read- 
ing :— 

“ Dante ascribed the first attempts at using the vulgar 
tongue in Italy for lite composition to the silent 
influence of ladies who not understand the Latin 
language.” 

Where does Dante assert this? J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


SIR EDWARD MASSEY. 

In the notice of Sir Edward Massey in ‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography’ (vol. xxxvii. 
pp. 2-5) there are two or three inaccuracies which 
should not be left uncorrected. On p. 3, at the 
top of col. 2, it is stated that 

‘In September Massey destroyed Beachley Camp and 
took Monmouth (24 Sept.). But bis success became the 
cause of failure. Massey could not garrison the places 
he had won, and Beachley was retaken afier a desperate 
struggle, in which Massey's head-piece was knocked off 
by the butt-end of a musket ; Monmouth and Chepstow 
were also taken by the Royalists.” 

This was not so. Beachley was never retaken 
by the Royalists. It was reoccupied by them 
after Massey had left, and then retaken from 
them by Massey. The circumstances of its 
second capture were as follows: After M 
departure for Monmouth, Sir John Winter, w 
was the <r leader of any capacity that 
Gloucestershire possessed at this time, collected 
what forces he could, occupied the position near 


* “The Count Mortara has lately shown me many 
various readings he has remarked in collating the 
numerous MSS, of Dante in the Canonici collection at 
the Bodleian, It is to be hoped he will make them 


public (January, 1843).” Did the Count or any one 
else ever do so ? 
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Beachley from which Prince Rupert bad been dis- 
lodged, and set about continuing the earthworks, 
the completion of which had been prevented by 
Massey’s appearance. No sooner did Massey hear 
of these operations than he returned from Mon- 
mouth, which he had captured in the interval, and 
attacked Sir John in Beachley Camp, and a 
desperate encounter ensued. This was the occasion 
on which Massey’s head-piece was knocked off, but 
the engagement was to him anything but ‘‘a 
failure.” He gained the most complete victory, 
capturing 230 prisoners, while 30 of the enemy 
were slain, and many more drowned. 

This encounter took place on Oct. 14, 1644; 
hence Massey gained two victories on the very 
same spot within a month. 

In the sentence succeeding the one which I have 

ted it is stated that ‘* Massey failed to take 
toes, which was, however, soon deserted by the 
Royalists and fired.” It was not the town of Lyd- 
ney, but Sir John Winter’s house near Lydney, 
which Massey failed to take, and which was after- 
wards deserted and fired. 

There is another inaccuracy which, although a 
trifling one, may as well be corrected. ‘* Bruck- 

Hill,” on p. 3, col. 1, should be Brookthorpe 


The article, though a fairly good compendium 
of the more important events in Massey’s life, 
hardly does justice to his military capacity. 

By far the greatest work which Massey ever per- 
formed, and the one in which his qualities as a 
commander were most conspicuously displayed, was 
his defence of Gloucester (Aug. 10 to Sept. 5, 
1643) and yet this is summarily dismissed in a 
sentence of little over three lines. Massey’s 
successful resistance on this occasion was ve 
remarkable, as, beyond its political importance, it 
was a noteworthy military feat. In a town the 
walls of which were in a dilapidated condition 
and the inhabitants of which were, at least for a 
time, very half-hearted in their opposition to the 

, with a garrison of only 1,500 men, he kept 
at bay an army of 30,000 men for the space of 
twenty-six days. Clarendon, who was no friend of 
Massey's, admits that all that could be done on 
behalf of the city, by prudence, activity, or fore- 
sight, had been done by Massey. In fact, the city 
may be said to have been saved by the indomitable 
energy and spirited tactics of thisone man. At 
the end of the siege the Royalists had lost 1,500 
= — the losses of the garrison amounted to 


His march from Tewkesbury to Beverston and 
Malmesbury, both of which he stormed and took 
in a single night, was such a dashing feat as to 
deserve something more thana bare mention. His 
numerous sallies from Gloucester, after the siege was 
raised and while the city was subjected to a kind 
of a remote i 


blockade, on distant Royalist garrisons, 


were almost always successful. Indeed he deserved 
quite as much as his colleague Sir Wm. Waller 
the sobriquet of “the Night Owl.” 
F. A. Hrerr. 
Painswick House, Gloucestershire, 


Tue Tricotour. (See 2"¢ §, vi. 164, 198, 214, 
335 ; viii, 192, 218; 7” S. ix. 384, 415; x. 157, 
174, 210, 314.)—Among the recent acquisitions of 
the National Gallery is a remarkably fine Vernet, 
in the description of which is mentioned “a 
French schooner, flying the tricolor flag at her 
stern.” Now Joseph Vernet died late in 1789. 
He painted a many pictures after the taking 
of the Bastille, but the colours then, I believe, in 
use by the patriots were only red and blue. 
Moreover, this picture is earlier in date. Under 
the monarchy a tricolour flag was used, and is to 
be seen painted, among other places, at Fouquet’s 
Chateau of Vaux. But it was the flag of the 
household—neither the flag of the king nor of the 
country. The household liveries, the badges of 
the ladies-in-waiting, the flag of the household 
troops, were the tricolour, But there are tricolours 
and tricolours ; and although that depicted in the 
picture is of the French colours, these colours 
are also the Dutch colours. As the so-called 
** schooner” is not a schooner at all, so one ma 
perhaps question her being “French.” But, althoug 
she flies at her masthead the Dutch pennant, the flag 
flying at her stern is the Dutch flag upside down ; 
and it is probably the flag of the French ‘‘ maison 
du roi.” 

I may note that Vernet painted for the Dutch 
Government, but there is nothing to suggest Hol- 
land or Dutch exploits in this picture except the 
Dutch pennant. He was given to painting fantastic 


"Y | landscapes of the Levant, with operatic Turks 


smoking in the foreground; and in 1780, for 
example, painted one such picture for the Duc de 
Luynes, A that wasa small one. A search 
among the three hundred engravings from Vernet 
which exist, or even among those in the Print 
Room and in the Estampes, would probably throw 
some light on the picture now in question; but 
the man-of-war is no doubt as fantastic as were 
most of Vernet’s “inventions,” and the catalogue 
should omit “ French schooner.” 
Cuartes W. Ditxe. 
76, Sloane Street, 8.W. 


Tue Recorp Dixwer.—I read that 
aversion of Victor Hugo’s‘ Angelo’ is just now being 
rehearsed at a London theatre. It was a famous 
piece in 1835, when Mars as Thisbé and the 
Dorval as Catherine fetched all Paris, That, 
however, is “ another story.” ‘ 

My present concern with ‘ Angelo’ is that it 
was the occasion of the record thirteen dinner. 

In 1850, the play had been revived at the 
Frangais, with Rachel and her sister, Rébecca 
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Félix, in the two famous parts ; and to celebrate 
this revival a dinner-party was given at the author's 
residence, in the Rue de la Tour d’ Auvergne. 

Besides the hostess—then the “splendid woman 
with dark flashing eyes” whom Dickens had lately 
seen—and the Thisbé and the Catherine, there 
were present two other ladies,—the beautiful 
Mile. Brucy, who had lately become Madame 
Arsdne Houssaye, and the lively Madame Emile 
de Girardin, the first lady journalist on the first 

The were the host and his two sons, Charles 
Hugo (the editor of the Evénement) and Frangois 

the future translator of Shakespeare), Jacques 
ier (the statuettist), D’Orsay (the ex-King of 
London), Labrunie (better known as Gérard de 
Nerval, the lover of Jenny Cadine), Alfred de 
Masset (the “Enfant da Sidcle”), and a young 
— by the name of Perrée, whose claims to 
istinction—except that of having made the thir- 
teenth at table—have not come down to us. 

The company struck no Ajax attitudes, No 
attempt was made to jog the elbow or to force the 
hand of Fate. But it was a most sym- 
posium, all the same. 

A year later, the four Hugos were in exile. In 
1852 Pradier dropped to apoplexy, and his menin- 
gitis had got D’Orsay. In 1853 demised the 
youthful Perrée. Rébecca Félix, the youngest of 
the tribe, and Madame Houssaye, barely eight-and- 
twenty, died in 1854. Madame de Girardin went 
next, at fifty-one, in 1855. 

Gérard de Nerval—“ est-ce que vous tenez ab- 
solument 4 mourir d’une mort horizontale }” asks 
&@ perso in one of his novelse—died, perpen- 
dicularly, behind a door, on the anniversary of his 
Jenny’s birthday, in 1856. Ten years the junior 
of the century, Musset followed in 1857. And 
Rachel herself died in 1858. 

** Et riez donc,” she wrote, a little while before, 
remembering these things, “et moquez-vous du 
Numéro Treize.” W. F. Watuer. 


“Esquire” as A c. 1700,—I take the 
following from a notice of the latest report of the 
Historical MSS. Commission in the Yorkshire Post 
of Jan. 3 (B 5). It ap in the Welbeck Abbey 
MSS. that Nathaniel Harley, merchant at Aleppo, 
the youngest brother of the mioister, wrote thus - 

“ Pray, sir, inform r clark who su bes 
letters, that no raven are wrote te 

J.T. F 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


‘*Benetue”: Corious 
* Dictionary ’ bas the following item: “ Benethe, to 
begin. ‘Cov. Myst.’” The passage from which 
this word with its gloss has been transferred to the 
* Dictionary ’ was printed by Halliwell himself in 
the ‘ Coventry Mysteries’ (p. 145) as follows :— 


to plese ryght ffa Id 

3itt women thai be childe, 
Eighteen years previously, however, Hone, in his 
‘ Ancient Mysteries,’ bad correctly printed ben ethe 
and as correctly glossed “be easy.” The fact that 
Halliwell was napping when he transcribed the 
MS. is of no consequence ; but what etymological 
in his — he made his bold and 
unlucky guess? Di regard as & synco- 
pation of be[gi]nethe ? F, Apams. 


Dome. —In the first edition of his ‘Etymological 
Dictionary,’ Prof. Skeat made a curious sli 
writing ‘‘ Lat. acc. domum, a house, ddj0s.” of 
corrected at in his errata and 
a p. 788, writing ‘ O.F. dome, represen 
Low Latin doma, a house; cf. in ait 
domatis,’ Prov. xxi. 9, Greek Sana, a house,” 
There is something odd in the history of the word. 
The Greek word occurs in the New Testament 
seven times, and is rendered “housetop” by our 
English versions, almost without exception, under 
Tyndale’s influence. The Vulgate never uses 
“‘doma,” but “super tecta,” ‘‘in tecto,” and the 
like, except in Acts x. 9, where it has “in supe- 
riora,”—hence Wiclit’s “ in the highest place of the 
house,” and the Rhemish ‘‘ into the highest parts.” 
Wiclif gives “on housis,” “in the house roof,” 
**in the roof.” The same Greek word in the Old 
Testament gives usually “‘ tectum” in the Vulgate, 
as Psalm cii. 8,“ passer in tecto,” and Zeph. i, 5; 
or “in solario,” 1 Sam. ix. 25, 2 Sam. xvi. 22, 
hence Wiclif’s ‘“‘in the solere.” But where in 
Prov. xxi. 9 the Greek has a different word, éxi 
ywvias the Vulgate has “in angulo 
domatis,” which the later Wicliffite version renders 
oddly ‘* in the corner of an house with oute roof.” 
I do not think that dome is known in the English of 
that date, but Wiclif himself uses the Latin word; 
for in the ‘ De Blasphemia,’ ch. vii. p. 97, he says 
that “ prelates in their visitations ought wisely to 
preach Christ, and to cure the diseases of the soul, 
and not in the first place to mark the defects of the 
ornaments of the service-books, or of a roof, or a 
window,” “ notare defectus ornamentorum codicum 
domatis vel —— Prof. Driver = in the 
Expositor, mber, 1893, p. 421, “Sama is 
used uniformly in the LXX. not of the house 
generally, but specially of the housetop”; “‘ and it 
has the same sense wherever it occursin the Greek 
of the N.T.” Before dome became English it 
seems to have been narrowed again, and to have 
become not a roof generally, but an arched roof of 
a special shape. O. W. Tancock. 

Little Waltham, 


Cross-Leccep Erriciss.—The intense vitality 
of old-fashioned absurdities is almost proverbial ; 
but one surely has a right to expect that a periodical 
claiming to be, as it once was, one of our leading 
literary organs, should not make itself an instra- 
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ment for the dissemination of old wives’ fables. 
For the last forty years, to say the least, no one 
claiming to possess even an inkling of antiquarian 
knowledge has believed in the old fancy that a cross- 
legged effigy in a church denotes the burial place 
ofa Crusader. Yet here we have the new number 
of the Edinburgh Review declaring (p. 178) :— 
“Wherever in an English church we find the cross- 
legged monument of a thirteenth-century knight we 
know that one man of knowledge at least came home 
to tell others what the East was really likely.” 
The pe of this sentence writes on the 
Crusades. As I happened to see it before dipping 
into his essay, I do not suspect I have suffered 
ao | going no farther. J. Latimer. 


Queries, 


We must request ts desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them 


Dares or THe Century. 
some one put me right in the interpretation 
of Quaker dates of the early part of the last cen- 
tury? Before the change of style, when March 25 


began the year, which was the first mooth, and | | 


which the second? Would the date 25 ii. 1720 
be February 25 or May (or April) 25; and which 
year, 1720 or 1721? Was March considered the 
first month, or was April? If March, what dates 
would 21 i. 1720 and 26 i. 1720 be? Would both 
those dates be in the same month of the same year ? 
Was such a date as March 14, 1720 (i.¢., 1719/20), 
ever written 14 xiii. 1720? K. 


Mary Howirr’s Porms.—In preparing a biblio- 
graphy of above, I find that in the volume of 
Birds, Flowers, and other Country Things,’ pub- 
lished in 1838, the poems ‘ Wild Swans’ and ‘The 
Use of Flowers’ are stated in the preface to have 
already appeared elsewhere. Can any one give me 
the reference? It would probably be to one of the 
Annuals or Keepsakes so common in the thirties. 


Rav. Cates 0. Corron.—I shall be obliged for 
particulars concerning the author of ‘ Lacon,’ 
‘Hypocrisy,’ &c.—his connexion with the Samp- 
Ghost, his exquisite judgment of wine, his 
immense gains by gambling in Paris, and of the 
be was writing at the time of his suicide. 
Some of his autographs were offered for sale two 

or three years ago. Who sold these? 

H. T. Scorr, M.D. 

Twettenbam Rectory, Cheshire. 

Armicit.—What is the origin of this Christian 
name? Mr. Froude refers to Armigil Wade, 
Clerk of the Council at the close of Henry VIII.’s 
reign (‘ History of England,’ vi. 125, note). There 


was at Lewes, in Sussex, a tavern keeper named 

Armagill Terry. The names were so painted over 

the door as to read like one word, and often puzzled 

me in my days. James Hooper. 
Norwic 


Wotrensoutret.—Where can I get information 
as to the Academy conducted here about the year 
1700 by M. Walter? 

H. Isuam Lonopey, M.A. 

Shankton Rectory, Leicester. 


Peacocks’ Featuers 1x Rome anp Encianp. 
—Can you tell me the cause of the totally different 
opinions held by Rome and London with regard to 
the luck or ill-luck of peacocks’ feathers? Here 
they are supposed to be most unlucky, and in 
Rome the Pope, on state occasions, has numbers 
of them carried before and behind him. an 


[See 8% 8. iv. 426, 531.) 


Spicitecium.—Is there any collection so well 
known as to be spoken of by this name alone, 
without any further indication of its sources or 
subjects? I ask because in Ducange a dialogue of 
about a.p. 500, between a Christian and a philo- 
sopher, is referred to as being in “tom. 10 Spicileg. 
should feel obliged for guidance to it. 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 

Wart Tyter, Ricnarp IIL, Sr. Groror’s 
Fistps.—After the young king’s—he was oniy 
fifteen—noble and spirited address to the rebels, 
in which he offered to be their leader, the chro- 
niclers Speed and Stow say that he led them into 
“the open Fields,” and almost all the histories I 
can lay my bands upon use the same vague words. 
One history, however, mentions Islington as the 

lace to which they were led by the king, while 
Dr. Montgomery (Bishop of Tasmania), in his 
‘ History of Kennington,’ says he led them into 
**St. George’s Fields.” Can any one help me, at 
once, to say whether the latter is correct or not? 
I fancy Islington must be only a guess, just 
because it would bave been the nearest open 
country to Smithfield ; but St. George’s Fields 
seems more probable, the king’s idea being to dis- 
perse them without bloodshed ; and, of course, at 
St. George’s Fields they would be on their way 
into Kent. We are also told that at Blackheath 
they were overawed by 40,000 armed men, who 
gathered together immediately to support the king. 
I should be grateful to any one who can make this 
matter a certainty for me. 
Cuartorte G. Bocrr. 
St, Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Percrvat, Szconp Eart or Ecmont.— 
A report of his speech in the House of Commons 
on Jan. 11, 1744, is said to have been printed as a 
separate pamphlet (‘ Parly. Hist.,’ vol. xiii. p. 427, 
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note). Are there any copies of this pamphlet in 
existence? It does not appear to be in the British 
Maseum Catalogue. G. F. R. B. 


Benet Hatrt.—At the end of last century, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, was often 
known by this name. When did it cease to be 
so? O. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Great Bursteap, Essex.—In Morant’s ‘ His- 
tory of Essex,’ with reference to this parish, a 
quotation is given from the ‘ Book of Chantries,’ 
in which the village is called “a haven town,” with 
& population of ‘600 houselling people and more.” 
I shall be extremely obliged if any one can give 
me information about the ‘ Book of Chantries,’ or 
can explain how a village so far from the sea came 
by the designation of a “ haven town.” 

Hewry 


Rev. W. H. Guywzr.—Would any Winchester 
correspondent kindly give me short biographical 
details of this local antiquary? He was frequent 
contributor to the yo Journal in its 
ane T. Cann Hucues. 

r 


AvrHor axp Source or Quotation Wanrep. 
— Would you kindly advise where the old saying 
or adage comes from of “The pitcher went to the 
well once too often ” ? W, ©. Inwiy, 

1028 E, Madison Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. 


Warkiss Liorp.—In most of the 
obituary notices of Mr. Lloyd which appeared last 
December it was stated that he received his educa- 
tion at the Grammar School of “ Newcastle.” As 
I cannot find any trace of him in this town, will 
some one who knows kindly state which of the 
Newcastles is meant ; and if Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
what was the date of Mr, Lloyd’s entry into the 
school ? Rica, Wetrorp. 

Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“Epicram.”—In what sense does Browning 
employ tbe word “epigram” in the two following 
passages 7— 

Must a game be played for the sake of pelf? 
Where a button goes 'twere an epigram 
To offer the stamp of the very Guelph. 
* The Statue and the Bust.’ 
Since on better thought you break, as you ough 
Vows—words, no angel set down, eome alt = 
—for an oath, an epigram! 
* The Worst of It,’ in Dramatis Persone. 


R. M. Spence. 


Arms Wantep.—Can any correspondent say to 
what family ne Dutch or Flemish, I think) 
this coat belongs? It is dated 1598. Argent, on 
a chevron gules three lozenges of the first, be- 
tween three lions passant sable, langued of the 


- The arms are on an old panel painting, 


and what I describe as “ t” may be “or”; 
but old varnish, &, make it difficult to dis. 
criminate. Rosert Gor, 
Pollokshaws, 


Crare.—Where can I find information as to 
the early use of crape, particularly any explaining 
the origin of its use as a sign of mourning ? 


[See St¢ S, ii, 418; 5 8, ix, 327; 7S. ii, 408, 497; 
iii, 52.) 


Wittram May, M.P. for Westminster, 1621 to 
1625.—Was he identical with Sir William Man, 
who was knighted at Dover in February, 1641/2, 
and who, under the Long Parliament, served upon 
the Sequestration Committee for the City of Canter- 
bury, the Committees for Scandalous Ministers 
and for bringing in the Weekly Assessment, and 
various other Parliamentary committees for the 
city of Canterbury and the county of Kent? 

W. D. Pink. 


Lorp Lawrence.— The ‘Calendars of State 
Papers’ minute a document (sup date 1656) 
wherein one Thomas Browne, of Fulbam, requests 
Lord Lawrence and the Council to grant him 
licence to erect and maintain a bowling green 
behind his house for the recreation of gentlemen. 
I would ask (1) Why was such permission needfalf 
(2) What official position did Lord Lawrence hold? 
and (3) Who was Thomas Browne? Possibly he 
was an innkeeper. Cuas. Jas, Fast. 


Cuartes Dickens. —I have often wondered 
whether Mark Tapley was intended to be an 
embodiment of the philosophy of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, enshrined in the 
following sentence :— 

“ Remember, too, on every occasion which leads thee 
to vexation to apply this principle: not that this iss 
misfortune, but that to bear it nobly is good fortune,” 
Bat, oddly enougb, I have —_ lately noticed the 
similarity of the names. Will some one learned 
in Dickens lore say whether this was —— ? 


“LiperaL” as a Party Name. —When was 
“Liberal” first definitely used as a party name? 
According to Dr. Brewer, in the ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ it was when Lord Byron and 
his friends set on foot the periodical called The 
Liberal. Lord Beaconsfield appears to have 
assigned a later date, for it was to the Reform 
period of Lord Grey that he was referring in his 
speech at the Crystal Palace on June 24, 1873, 
when he said :— 

“ Influenced in a great degree by the philosophy and 
the politics of the Continent, they [the Whigs] en- 
deavoured to substitute politan for national prin- 
ciples, and they baptized the new scheme of politics with 
the plausible name of ‘ Liberaliem.’” 
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Lorp Sr. Jouy.—I should be glad if some one 
familiar with the period would explain the force 
of the allusions in the following quotations. The 

hes were uttered under the circumstances 
following them: 1. ‘‘ If X. were slain the matter 
were soon forgot—just as the lord of Saint Johns 
hath been slain and now no man speaketh of him.” 
2. “If I might catch X., I would bring him to 
Pountfrette.” Y. and others, all in the livery of 
the Duke of Gloucester, in September, 1474, 
entered on the lands of X., “a servant of the 
King’s mother,” and put him, as he alleged, in 
danger of his life. The above remarks were 
addressed to his wife. It is elsewhere alleged that 
on a previous occasion a certain man came to the 
same lands, “‘ with 60 men of the lord of St. Jobns 
that was slain at Tewkesbury with on M 


garet.” C. W. 


Sir Srewarp.—In a very pleasan 
anthology of fairy poetry, edited by Arthur Edward 
Waite, in the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets” series, there is 
a piece entitled ‘The Fairy King’ by Sir Simeon 
Steward. Who was Sir Simeon Steward; and did 
he write any other poems? I do not find a 
mention of him in any of my books. This little 
poem is full of pleasing fancy. The idea of 
Oberon’s bugle-horn being “‘ made of the babling 
Ecchoe’s tongue” is very quaint and pretty. The 
spelling seems to be more or less of the time of 
Shakespeare. I think Mr. A. H. Ballen could 
answer this question if he will be so kind (see 
N. & Q.,’ 7" 5. x. 456). 

JonaTHan Bovucarer. 

Sir Simeon Henry Lechmere Stuart succeeded, in 
1891, as seventh baronet, his father, Sir Simeon Henry 
Stuart. He holds an important post under the City of 
London Corporation. An ancestor of his is possibly 
responsible for the poem in question.) 


Botvernitue.—In what manor is Bulverhithe, 
near Hastings, situated ; and who was lord of the 
manor in 1748? In that yeara Dutch ship was 
wrecked off Bulverhithe, and in some old family 
correspondence of the period it is mentioned that 
the best anchor and cable were claimed by the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was then Secretary of 
State, and was at the same time owner of various 
manors in Sussex; but whether he claimed on 
behalf of the Crown or in his own right as lord of 
the manor does not appear. In the manor of East 

, in Sussex, there is a custom entitling the 
lord to the best anchor and cable of any ship 
wrecked within the limits thereof. Cc. LS. 

Watmestone.—Would some one suggest the 
origin of the name of this manor? Is it from 


Woden? The place is about five miles from 
Wodensburgh, which is near Sandwich. 


Beylics. 
“ARBRE DE CRACOVIE.” 
(8* 8. v. 88.) 

The Parisians designated successively by that 
name the places of meeting frequented especially 
by the newsmongers in the three big pleasure 
grounds in Paris—the Luxembourg, Tuileries, and 
Palais-Royal. From 1662 a group of idlers and 
chatterboxes was formed every day in the big 
horse chestnut tree and lime tree walk in the Luxem- 
bourg garden ; subsequently they were to be met 
on the Terrace des Feuillants, in the Jardins des 
Celestins, in the close of the Grands- Augustins, at 
the Arsenal, &c., and at last at the Palais-Royal. 
These various places of meeting possessed hundred 

ears old trees, under which they speechified 
eisurely, drawing on the sand the plans of battles 
which they unalterably won. We do not know 
when exactly people began to call those trees 
“ arbres de Cracovie,” but it seems not to be 
vious to the year 1700. The etymology is doubtfal ; 
some say it comes from the partisans of the Prince 
de Conti, candidate in 1697 for the throne of Poland, 
in competition with August III., Elector of Saxony ; 
others think it comes from the long di i 
begun during the wars of Poland; but the word 
seems to have been used previously. 
Most likely it was a quiz appellation, familiar to 
our language and derived from bringing words 
together. A folio caricature, entitled ‘ L’/Arbre 
de Cracovie,’ published in 1742, and described by 
M. Tourneux in the ‘Grande Encyclopédie,’ con- 
firms the supposition. It represents, forming a 
group under the celebrated tree, people belonging 
to all classes of society, and whose satirical de- 
—_— in the margin is followed by the word 

‘ac 
From 1750 the fashion brought ia the place of 
meeting under a beautiful chesnut tree in the 
Palais-Royal, which thenceforth was the only 
‘*arbre de Cracovie.” But in 1781 the Duc de 
Chartres (the future Philippe-Egalité) alienated a 
part of the Palais Royal, and the famous tree was 
chopped off. 

For farther account, see the quarto pamphlet of 
Chevrier, ‘ Epitre sur la prix de Port Mahon,’ 1756, 
published in Gillet, ‘ Notice sur Chevrier Nancy,’ 
1865, 8vo.; the ‘ Henriade Travestie’; and Bean- 
mont, ‘ Adieux aux habitués du Palais-Royal,’ 
written in 1781, and published in ‘ Correspondance 
Littéraire de Grimm,’ Paris, 1877-82, t. xiii. 
pp. 12 sqq.; also Ed. Fournier, ‘ Variétés Histo- 
riques,’ t. viii. p. 261. Pavt Bavéag. 
47, Rue de Clichy, Paris. 

“ Arbre autrefois célébre, au jardin du Palais- 
Royal, auprés duquel se rassembiaient les nouvel- 
listes ” (Littré, ‘ Dict.,’ s. “ Cracovie”). Larousse 


Artur Hussey. 
Wingeham, near Dover, 
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débités sous son ombrage par les nouvellistes qui 
s'y donnaient rendez-vous pendant les troubles de 
la Pologne,” and quotes the following from the 
* Henriade Travestie’:— 

De ces nouvellistes enfin, 

Déguenillés, mourant de faim, 

De ces bableurs t leur vie 

Dessous l'arbre de Cracovie, 
The reference to Poland, however, is needless ; for 
“Oracovie” is phonomimetic (to coin a word) of 
craquerts, as “Cornouaille” was of cornardise. 
Sc Chambaud, under “Craqueur”: “Il est de 
Cracovie, He is a gasconader.” Some will say 
that we too have our arbres de Oracovie, and that 
they grow very plentifully in Hyde Park, the 
difference being that the “crackers ” are débités by 
political spouters instead of nowvellistes, 

F, Apams. 
** Arbre de Cracovie, arbre autrefois cé!dbre, au 

jardin du Palais-Royal {Paris}, auprés duquel se 
rassemblaient les nouvellistes ” (Littré, s.v. ‘* Ora- 
covie ”). A. 


Institute 8. iv. 467; v. 32).—Dr. Birk- 
beck’s predecessor in the office of Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Glasgow Andersonian 
Institution was Dr. Garnett (appointed 1796). 
Dr. Garnett was a corresponding (or honorary, | 
— which) member of the Manchester Li 

Philosophical Society. The ‘important 
omission” in Mr. Hudson's account of adult 
education is the absence of all reference to this 
well-known society—a curious omission, for Mr. 
Hadson was of the Manchester 
Atheneum.” The Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society originated in a private 
meeting held weekly at the houses of several 
gentlemen at Warrington (where its first ‘ Memoirs’ 
were published). Many of its members were con- 
nested with the Presbyterian Academy of that 
town, where it was first organized and regular 
officers appointed in the winter of 1781. A paper 
was (to be found in the first volume of 
* Memoirs’) on Jan. 9, 1782, by the Rev. Thomas 
Barnes, which is entitled ‘A Plan for Promoting 
and Extending Manufactures by encouraging 
those Arts on which Manufactures principally de- 
pend.’ From this very interesting paper I take 
the following :— 

“ T have imagined to myself a Plan, which appeared to 
me not impossible to be carried into execution, and im- 
portant enough to be attempted...... It is now more 
necessary than ever, that our artists and workmen in the 
different branches, shall be possessed of some degree of 
taste; and taste is only to be acquired by that general 
and miscellaneous knowledge, which it has been the 
object of this paper to recommend. Our manufactures 
must now have, not merely that strength of fabric, and 

praise. must have elegance 
novelty of pattern, and beauty of finishing......In the 


resent state of the Arts, capital improvements are not 
be, in general, expected from those, who would, at first 
sight, appear most likely to make them; I mean the 
workmen in different branches of mechaniem. Turn 
—~ eyes to any of our numerous manufactures. You 
nd every division of mechanical labour, executed by a 
separate sot of workmen...... I have ventured to chalk out 
the outlines of a Plan, the sole object and principle of 
which is the improvement of our —— the 
improvement of those arts, on which they depen hose 
arts are Chemistry and Mechanism,” 

The objects of this scheme were (he goes on to 
say) to provide a public repository for chemical 
and mechanic knowledge; models of machinery ; 
pean of silk, woollen, linen, and cotton manu- 
facture were to be delineated ; assortments of in- 
gredients used in dyeing, printing, &c., were to 
be kept for the purpose of experiment. A super- 
intendent was to be appointed—well versed in 
chemical and mechanic knowledge— whose province 
also was to give, at certain seasons and under cer- 
tain regulations, lectures, advice, and assistance ; 
and lastly, the expense was to be defrayed bya 
subscription, every subscriber to have the power of 
nominating one or more to receive the advantages 
of this ‘* Institution.” 

“Something similar to this has been done the 
Society of Aris. But the two plans are essentially dif- 
ferent. They give premiums; but they have no Lectures, 
or modes of Instruction, Our plan would be desirable in 
every large town, and particularly in the center of every 
important manufacture.” 

Such was Dr. Barnes's “ plan in rudest outline” 
of “‘this mechanic school,” which was to be a 
“general oracle for those engaged in mechanical 
improvements.” 

Accordingly, we find from vol. ii. of the 
* Memoirs’ (1785) that at that date lectures had 
been delivered in different branches of science 
during the two previous winters at the ‘‘ College 
of Arts and Sciences, Instituted at Manchester, 
June 6, 1783,” the first report of which, printed 
in 1783, is also reproduced :— 

“This Institution is intended to provide a course of 
liberal education, compatible with the engagements of 
commercial life, favourable to all its higher interests, 
and at the same time preparatory to the systematic 
studies of the University...... Regulations...... ii, That 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday be the days 
appointed for the lectures, in the ensuing session ; 
that the time of lecturing be from about rix to about 
nine o’clock in the evening, with the intermission of about 
half-an-hour, or an hour,” 

From an account of Mr. Henry, F.R.S., in the 
* Memoirs’ (Second Series, iii. 1819) I take this 
extract :— 

“In 1783 an Institution arose out of this [the M. Lit. 
and Phil.] Society......destined to occupy in « rational 
and instructive manner, the evening leisure of young 
men, whose time during the day was devoted to com- 
mercial employments......For this purpose regular courses 
of lectures were delivered on the Belles Lettres, Moral 
Philosophy, Anatomy and Physiology, Natural Philo- 
sophy, and Ch . Mr. Henry, assisted by a 


whose loss he had afterwards to deplore...... 
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several courses of lectures on Chemistry to numerous and 
attentive audiences, From causes which it is not easy to 
trace...... but [partly]...... from superstitious 
the tendency of sci to unfit young men for the 
ordinary details of business this excellent Institution fell 
into decay. Mr. Henry, however, continued his lectures 
long after its decline...... Besides the Lectures on the 
general principles of Chemistry, Mr. Henry delivered a 
course on the arts of Bleaching, Dyeing, and Calico 
Printing; and to render this course more extersively 
weeful, the terms of access to it were made easy to the 
superior class of operative artisans.” 
I have no precise details of Dr. Anderson’s lec- 
tares at Glasgow, to some of which artisans were 
admitted, but I believe that this was subsequent 
to the establishment of the Manchester ‘‘ College 
of Arte and Sciences,” which, therefore (I speak 
under correction), is the first Mechanics’ Institute. 
As to this term, in the ‘ Life’ of Major Cartwright 
(the ‘father of reform”) there is a letter from 
Cartwright to Birkbeck in 1823 (I am relying on 
my memory), where the London Mechanics’ In- 
stitation is called the “ Institute,” and referred to 
on as an “ institution.” J. P. Owen. 

48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 
P.3.—During the first quarter of this century 
the rname “Institute” was usually confined 
to the French Institut, before the foundation of 
which (1795) the term seems not to have been em- 
ployed in this sense in English. 


** Ozenpripors” 8, 87).—“‘Osenbridge” 
was formerly a variant with “ Osnaburg,” correct! 
Osnabriick. I copy the following from Rees’s 
* Cyclopedia’: — 

“ Osnaburghs, a kind of coarse linen imported from 
Germany : of which there are two kinds ; the one white, 
and the other brown. The manufacture of the white is 
well understood in our own country ; but the method prac- 
tised in Germany of manufacturing the brown sort, and of 
giving it its peculiar colour, is not known. Some have 
supposed, that it depends on the manner of bleaching the 
flax, and others on that of bleaching the yarn after it is 
spun.” 


Jamieson in his Scottish dictionary gives a his- 
tory of its manufacture in Angus. The ‘Century 
Dictionary’ describes it as a coarse cloth made of 
flax and tow; but there is, at any rate in the 
United States, a kind, of apparently recent fabri- 
cation, called “cotton osnaburgs.” Any good linen- 
draper would be able, I suppose, to show your 
correspondent a sample of present-day osnaburgs, 
and probably to inform him for what purposes the 
material is used. 
Does it not mean “ hosen breeches”? Halliwell, 
in his ‘ Provincial Dictionary,’ has “ Breeches or 
stockings, or both in one. The hose appears to 
have had various shapes at different periods,” under 
the heading “ Hose.” Pav. 


Heratpic (8* 8. v. 127).—The heraldic 
resembling the capital letter T, about which Ma. 


limbs. He may find it figured in Boatell’s great 
work on ‘Heraldry,’ plate iii. fig. 58, and in his 
smaller ‘ English 55, fig. 93. 


ames A, Satter. 
Basing field, Basingstoke. 


S. iv. 527).—The verb supply 
in the quotation given by your correspondent 
seems to be used as equivalent to “‘ provide or 
farnish with what is required,” a meaning for 
which we bave the authority of Shakespeare :— 

Ant. Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
custom. 


I'll break a 
* Merchant of Venice,’ I. iii. 64-5. 
Flav. He's flung in rage from this ingrateful seat 
Of monstrous friends, nor has he with him ix 
Supply his lif that which can comms: 
‘Timon of Athens,’ IV. ii, 45-7. 


F. C. Biaxsscx Terry. 


Parisn or Ercatt 
Accounts (8* 8, v. 49)—Halliwell, in his Dic- 
tion, of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ gives 
the following explanations of lewn and lestal :— 

“ A tax, or rate, or lay for church or parish dues, A 
henefaction of forty shillings is payable to the parish of 
Wal-all to ease the poor inhabitants of their lewnes. See 
Carlisle on Charities, p. 296.” 

“ Lestal, saleable, applied to things of god and proper 
weight.—Leystals occur in Ben Jonson, i. 59.” 

Everano Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tae Rattway (8 8. iv. 508; 
v. 91)—The centrifugal railway was registered 
under the Designs Act, by Hutchinson, Higgins, 
aod others, on April 14, 1842 (No. 1196). It is 
mentioned in the Liverpool Courier, April 20, as 
having been shown some time previously at an 
exhibition organized by the Mechanics’ Institution 
in that town. A drawing of the railway, copied 
from that deposited at the Registration of Designs 
Office, is given in the Mechanics’ Magazine, May 7, 
1842, p. 360. About fifty years ago—I cannot give 
the exact date—there was a centrifugal railway on 
rather a scale on a piece of ground close to 
accident having happened, it was taken down 

the instance of oe Sen as I have been informed. 
The subject was discussed in the ‘‘ Local Notes 
and Queries” colamn of the Birmingham Weekly 
Post in September and October, 1884 (Nos. 1551, 
1573, 1578, 1585, 1586, 1604), from which it 
appeared that the centrifugal railway formed one 
of the attractions of Ryan's circus about the year 
1839. A model was shown at the meeting of the 
British Association in Birmingham in the year 
above named. Another correspondent says that 
he saw it at the St. Helena Gardens, Rotherhithe, 
in 1849. R. B. P. 


Bazaxixe Grass (8 S. iv. 243, 315 ; v. 96). 


Peacock inquires, is a cross couped of one of its| —There used to be a superstition in the North 
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of England tbat breaking a looking-glass or having 
one broken in the house brought ill-luck to the 
occupants. But this is quite different from being a 
“ glass- breaker,” which was often applied to houses 
where the inhabitants were notoriously intempe- 
rate. In the ‘ Antiquary’ Miss Griselda Oldbuck 
says, “ We never were glass-breakers in this house, 
Mr. Lovel” (chap, ix.). In the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ we read that at Wolf's Crag ‘‘ glasses, those 
more perishable implements of conviviality, many 
of which had been voluntarily sacrificed by the 
guests in their enthusiastic pledges to favourite 
toasts, strewed the stone floor with their frag- 
ments” (chap. vi.). Ooming to modern times, 


in ‘ Dombey and Son’ we read of the faded beauty | 17 


the Hon. Mrs. Skewton, who asked “for rose- 
coloured curtains for the doctors,” and up to the 
last wore decolletée dresses, that in early days she 
had been a great toast, and that bucks had thrown 
glasses over their heads in her honour. This would 
be in the first decade of the present century. 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hencuman (7" §, ii, 246, 298, 336, 469 ; iii. 
31, 150, 211, 310, 482 ; 8™ 8. iii, 194,389, 478 ; 
iv. 16).—I fail to see any cause for Pror, Sxnat's 
extreme jubilation. Hermentrope does, indeed, 
gre the form henztman as in use in 1400; but, if 

nor. Skeat will take the trouble to re-read her 
note attentively, he will find that, so far from 
giving this as the oldest form (as Pror. SkeaT has 
understood her), she quotes the form henzsman as 
occurring twenty-one or twenty-two years earlier, 
viz., in 1378-9. The real state of the case is, 
therefore, that one solitary henziman is sandwiched 
in between one earlier henzsman and many later 
henzmans. Under these circumstances, I think 
that, until farther examples of henxtman have been 
discovered, I am justified in holding that the ¢ is a 
mere added letter, due to the immediately pre- 
ceding letters nx. At any rate, there is a decided 
tendency in English to add a final ¢ after ns and 
even after s, Comp. the old onste (Hall) still in 
use with the pronunciation wunst, with the Germ. 
einst (in O.H.G. and M.H.G. eines—Kluge) ; and 
also against, amidst, whilst, &c. I do not, indeed, 
find the ¢ added to nz, with which letters so few 
English words end; but the ngst in amongst and 
alongst (Hall.) comes very near it; and comp. also 
betwixt. The s too in henzeman is evidently a 
superfluous letter, 

ror. SkEaT now says: “I have always con- 
tended that it [henchman] represents the Datch 
hengst compounded with man.” But, if he will 
refer to his ‘ Dictionary’ and to his notes in ‘N.& Q.,’ 
he will find that this is the first time he has limited 
himself to Dutch. In his ‘ Dict.’ he derives the 
word from “M_E. hengest (cognate with Du. and 
G. hengst, Swed. and Dan. hingst), a horse, and 
E. man.” In his first note (7" S. ii, 246) in 


= 


‘N. & Q.’ he does not seem to mention the Dutch 
hengst at all, but after quoting from Schiller’s 
*M.L.G. Dict.’ he goes on to say: ‘‘I suspect 
that the word was borrowed from the Continent 
shortly after 1400.” It is evident, therefore, that 
when Pror. Sxeat wrote the words which I have 
quoted at the head of this paragraph he was con- 
sulting his memory only. Still, 1 quite understand 
his present limitation to Dutch, for, in the first 
place, Datch has supplied more words to Mid, 

og. than German has ; and, secondly, I have cut 
the ground from under his feet, so far as German 
is concerned, by showing him that Hengstmann in 
that language cannot be traced further back than 


31. 

Bat, all the same, in confining himself to Dutch 
alone, Pror. Skat will find that he has imposed 
upon himself a Herculean, nay, I may say an im- 
possible, task at the present time. Dutch diction- 
aries, old as well as new, and even including 
Oudemans’s ‘M. and O. Dutch Dict,’ in seven 
volumes, are so utterly unsatisfactory that I am 
afraid Praor. Sxeat will bave the very greatest 
difficulty in showing—as he must show before he 
can convert his resuscitated guess into a reality— 

1. That hengst was the common word in use for 
an ordinary horse in Dutch in the fourteenth cen- 
tury or earlier. My own belief is that paard, the 
word now in use in that sense, dates consider- 
ably further back than the fourteenth century, 

2. That man was ever used with any word de- 
noting an ordinary horse in Dutch in the meaning 
of groom, the meaning which Pror. Sxeat be- 
lieves hengstman(n) originally to have had. 

3. That hengstman was ever used in Dutch, at 
the time named above=horseboy or groom, or 
anything similar. Very possibly, at a later period, 
it may, as in German, have been used of the at- 
tendant on a stallion. 

Now I, on the contrary, have shown that there is 
still a surname inuse in Germany, viz., Henschmann, 
than which it would be impossible, in any foreign 
language, to find a closer approximation in form to 
the Eng. henchman, This word Henschmann must 
have had a meaning (all names have had), and this 
meaning I have endeavoured to show was probal 
some sort of servant. I still hold, therefore, that 
I am much more likely to be right than Pror. 
Sxear. 

In conclusion, as he has now taken up bis position 
on Dutch ground only, I will suggest another 
derivation for henchman, which long since occurred 
to me, bat in support of which I did not, until 

uite recently, find the very slightest evidence. 

he other day, however, in the Saturday Review of 
Dec. 16, 1893, p. 677, I came across the following 
lines, which have been found as an inscription upon 
a drinking cup, or flagon, which belonged to & 
certain Jonker Sissinga Stortebeker, who was 
beheaded in 1374. The lines run as follows :— 


- 


4 
q 
i 
i 
t 
is 
in 


(see Kluge). 
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Ik Jonker Sissings Tue Sarvom Missar 8. v. 48, 116).—My 
tiny sights The Salary Misa wed by 

in is was 
>. the Catholic clergy in this country during the 
ijne kraga 
In mijn maga. reign of Mary I. and for some time after. The late 


The only two obscure words in these lines are 
hensa and flensa, and these are translated in the 
8. R. flagon and draught respectively. With regard 
to hensa, it really had this meaning of flagon. See 
Koolman’s ‘Ostfr. Wb.,’ s.v. hensen. He connects 
it with hensen (=L.G. hénsen, hensen), to receive 
any one into the association called Hanse (as also 
in English). And _ every one on admission ons 
large mn (1 suppose of wine), this 
flagon came to be called hensa. Koolman gives 
the above lines also, but he has dronk instead of 
sla,* and dees, een, myn, and myn, instead of deze, 
ene, mijne, and mijn. But if hensa=drinking- 
cup or flagon, then hensaman or hensemant (which 
are sufficiently like hensman, one old form of 


henchman) might well mean cupbearer, and a cup- | afte 


bearer might well have developed into what a 
henchman ultimately became. 


This new guess is, I think, a plausible one, but | pom 


I still prefer my own ; for I do not know that hensa 

was ever used of any other flagon than that used 

on the special occasion above described, whereas 

I do know that the Germ. Henschmann bad a real 

matter is wo vestigation. 4 NCE. 
Sydeobam Hill, 


Aytnony Francis, Vicar or Lampernorst (8” 
S. v. 49).—From the Composition Book we learn 
that Robert Hilles was appointed to the vicarage 
of Lamberburst on or about Feb. 5, 1564/5, that 
be was succeeded by Anthony Francis on or about 
July 30, 1566, and that Thomas Harris, the next 
vicar, was inducted on or about April 30, 1583. 
I cannot find that Francis held any other Kentish 
living, either previously or subsequently, or that he 
was ever at Oxford. 

O. E. 


Quatity Court (8* 8. vy. 88).—W. R. asks for 
the origin of the name. R. W. requested the same 
information eight years ago (6 3S. xii. 409), to 
which no reply has appeared. The place is named 
in ‘ London and its Environs Described,’ published 
by R. & J. Dodsley, Pall Mall, 1761, but without 
any particulars, Home Coveman. 

» Brecknock Road, 


* Dronk is better than sla, not so far as meaning goes, 
perhaps, but because dronk is a past, and a past is required 
uch as the Jonker is said to have acquired his 
name of Stortebeker from his having been able to 
swallow the contents of the flagon at one draught, Sila 
is, indeed, rendered “ poured” in the S. R. (a rather weak 
rendering), but the word is evidently a present, 
The a of hansa would readily change into ¢, as, 
|, it has done both in the Germ, and Eng, hanse 


learned Jesuit, the Rev. John Morris, F.S.A., 
read a paper in 1889 on ‘The Kalendar and Rite 
used by Catholics since the Time of Elizabeth,’ 


which contains much closely-packed information. 
It may be well to quote a few lines bearing on this 
subject :— 


“ The bull by Pius V. ng the reformed Roman 
Missal was issued in July, 1570, and that approving and 
reforming the Roman Breviary had appesred just two 
goose bekeee They did not touch the authority of the 

m, York, or other English uses, for they expressly 
exempted from their operation all missals and bre- 
viaries, even though authorized only by custom, provided 
that they had existed at least two hundred years. It 
was not, therefore, by the strong band of authority, but 
by a natural death, that our venerable English uses died. 
It is interesting to see how long they lingered, even 
r the accession of James I. A Sarum manual, or 

of one, was printed in 4to. by Lawrence Kellam at 

ouay in 1604, permissu superiorum......However, this 
book was supplanted in ten years’ time by one of the 
an rite, printed in 1615...... What with confiscations 
and wear and tear, by this time—more than sixty years 
after the death of Queen Mary—micsals of the ancient 
uses must have grown very scarce in England, and the 
old priests were all gone, who all their lives had known 
no other.” —Archa@ologia, vol. lii. pp. 127, 128. 
Bohn’s Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ 
bears witness to the fact that several editions of 
the Salisbury Missal were printed in Mary’s reign. 
There was, no doubt, a great call for them, for the 
old books had been ruthlessly destroyed. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Two Comet Querizs (8 §. iv. 488, 538; v. 
117).—I should hardly have thought it worth 
E. L. G.’s while to refer to so obvious a slip (quite 
irrelevant to the matter in hand) as speaking of 
1899 as the last year of the present aump, the 
change of the second figure makes it seem so; but 
of course, as the centary is not completed until 
the end of 1900, that year is the last of the century. 
Of a very different kind is E. L. G.’s inad- 
vertence in saying that Dr. Hind deduced the date 
of the perihelion passage of the comet recorded to 
have been observed in China in the year corre- 
sponding to a.D. 1366. The calculation was really 
made by the late American astronomer Benjamin 
Peirce, and an inspection of the elements deduced 
by him shows the uncertainty which attaches to 
them, They are quoted with a remark to this 
effect in the catalogue of cometary orbits given by 
Dr. Hind in his valuable work on ‘ The Comets,’ 
of which all astronomers that but one edition 


has appeared, which is now more than forty years 
out of date. 
It seems to 
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appearance recorded with certainty. The latter 
was only telescopic ; and though, of course, it may 
have been brighter centuries ago, it seems strange 
that in that case it should have escaped observa- 
tion for five hundred years, or fifteen of its own 
riods. It seems to me, then, that the exact 
ath of the period of the comet of 1866 will not 
be known until it has been observed at another 
a ce; and let us hope that it will not en- 
ly — observation, even though somewhat 
unfavourably placed, in 1899. Should Oppolzer’s 
nts prove to be nearly correct, the return to 
— will take place that year in the month 
arch 


The date of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is far too uncertain to enable us pro- 
fitably to enter into discussions about it. In 
Genesis we are only told that it ocourred during 
the residence of Abrabam in Canaan, and before 
the birth of Isaac. All Egyptologists are now 
agreed that Rameses II. was the h of the 
Oppression, and that its date and that of the Exo- 
dus were more than a century later than those 
which were formerly assigned to them. 

The date suggested by Le Verrier for the intro- 
duction of the Leonid meteors into our system can 
only be regarded as a first approximation, it being 
premature to fix it with accuracy. It is not even 
certain that Uranus was the introducing planet, 
Schiaparelli contending (though Sir John Herschel 
disagreed with this) that it was more likely Jupiter 
or Saturn. All that is certain is that they became 
regular denizens of the solar system at a much later 
epoch than the Perseid or August meteors. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Morro or raz Douxe or Martzoroven 
iv, 388, 497; v. 52). Brackensorr is 
ah. to pero; but so, I think, was the duke. 
I it in my mind to send you the same cor- 
rection, showing the difference between the Spanish 
pero and the Italian perd, when it struck me that 
the Spanish word might have lost its accent, and 
that Pineda’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1740), which I happen 
to have, would perhaps settle the point, And so it 
did ; for there stands the Spanish word, no less 
furnished with an accent than its Italian kinsword. 

Hesry H. Gisss. 

Aldenbam, 


Sr. Pxrersavre (8 S, v. 67, 93, 134).—Elieée 
Réclus, in his description of Petersburg, in the 
course of some twenty pages, affixes the St. about 
twenty times and omits it as often. He writes :— 

“ Par un ier caprice, en donnant son nom méme 
& Ia capitale de son empire, il employait ce nom sous 
la forme hollandaise de Piterburg. En Russie et A 
V'étranger, l'usage a fait prédominer Ja désignation 
allemande de Petersburg (Peterbourg); mais on le 
langage ordinaire la ville est encore appelée simplement 


Of recent popular German geographies, Schact 
calls it Potenbarg only ; Cannabich, both Peters- 
burg and St. Petersburg ; Guthe, Petersburg in 
the text, St. Petersburg in the index. Russian 
writers (my knowledge is limited) write Peterburg, 
and during six months’ residence there I never 
heard it called otherwise by natives. In Gallenga’s 
‘Summer Tour in Russia’ I fiad the remark 
“ Peter's burg, improperly called by us St. Peters- 
burg.” In English travels and atlases of the first 
half of last century I have never met with the 
affixed St. Price. 


Not only is sanct not Russian, but there is no 
Russian in the whole name. Peter is Greek, and 
burg is German. If they admitted the second s 
(which, however, Russians never do), it would be 
an Anglicism. It is a curious hybridism to mix 
three foreign tongues for the name of their capital, 
and after all, as the Shah's journal says, ‘‘ we arrive 
at Peter.” E. L. G. 


Fixe (Sort) worDs BUTTER No PARSNIPs ” 
8. iv. 480).—In Clarke's ‘Parwmiologia’ and Ra 
‘Proverbs’ “fair” is the epithet used with 
“words.” There is a variant of this proverb in 
Wycherley’s * The Plain Dealer,’ V. iii. sub finem : 
“ Jer. Ay, ay, fair words butter no cab : 

F, Braxseck Terry. 


Otp Lonpoyw Srreet Tastets (8 8. v. 1, 41). 
—In the works of J. T. Smith I find allusion to 
two street tablets which have long since dis- 
appeared. I wish to record them in the pages of 
*N. & Q., in order to make my list as complete as 
possible. At No. 6, Stafford Street, which occupies 
the site of Lord Clarendon’s famous mansion, there 
is a public-house, having for sign “The Duke of 
Albermarle.” A tablet was formerly let into the 
wall, with the inscription ‘‘ This is Stafford Street 
1686.” On the front of No. 1, Oxford Street was 
a stone inscribed ‘‘Oxford Street 1725.” A 
correspondent in the Builder for July 19, 1851, 
mentions a stone at the corner of Fludyer Street, 
near Downing Street, with the date 1769, Fludyer 
Street, called after Sir Samuel Fludyer, Bart., Lord 
Mayor in 1761, who was the ground landlord, was 
swept away in 1864-5 to make room for the new 
Government offices. Puitie Normay, 


Your observant correspondent Mr. Puitir 
Norman gathered a goodly stock of records of the 
above-named interesting memorials, which have 
doubtless been much appreciated by your readers. 
Passing along St. Giles’s Church, Cripple- 

a 


gate, the other ~ I noticed the subjoined inscrip- 
tion above the old churchyard entry, with the cus- 
tomary emblems of mortality :— 
Edward 
Tohn Clarke Church 
AN DI Isaac Bennett ( Wardens 
Thomas Conny 1660. 
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The recently opened churchyard of St. Olave, 
Silver Street, next Falcon Square, has these in- 
scriptions at the entrance :— 

1, This was the parish church of St. Olave, Silver 
Street, destroy’d by the dreadfull fire in the year 1666. 

2. This Wall and Railing were erected by Voluntary 
Subscriptions, Anno Dom, 1796, William Webster, 
Churchwarden. 

3, St. Olave’s, Silver Street. This churchyard was 
thrown back and the road widened Eight feet by the 
Commissioners of Sewers at the request of the Vestry. 
Anno Domini 1865, 

H., I. Cummins, Rector. 


F. A. Harris 
C.E. Wilson} Church Wardens, 


Seeing that the lofty new north block of offices for 
the postal authorities is nearing completion, it may 
be of interest to record the subjoined stony notes, 
which appear a few yards from the northern wall 
of that structure in the churchyard of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate :— 


Parish of St. Botolph Without Aldersgate. 

The wall formerly standing on the line running from 
south to north from this stone to the opposite pedestal, 
and forming the west boundary of the burial ground of 
the parish of St. Leonard Foster, was pulled down in 
order that the burial ground of that parish and the 
churchyard of this parish should form part of this 


recreation gr 
8. Joner, M.A., Vicar. 
ames Rowle 
Thos. H. Ele } Chorch wardens, 
May, 1888. 


2. 
Near this Tablet 
lie the remains of Mrs. Lydia Luke 
who died 28 Novr. 1810, 
Aged 41 years. 
Also 
Mr. William Edward Luke | 
Son of the Above 
who died 14 Decr. 1811 
Aged 22 years. 
were removed to this 
20 May 1819 
to prepare the site 
for the Intended Post Office. 
3. In a corner is a stone with “St. B.A. 1745” 
on it, D. Harrioy. 


Bancor (8" S. v. 9, 77).—The statement “ and 
Bangor, which is not a city,” appeared in Church 
Bells some four years since, being part of a sentence 
concerning St. Asapb, St. David's, and Llandaff, 
and evidently referred to Bangor in Carnarvonshire. 
At the time I unwisely omitted either “ to make a 
note,” save mentally, or to write to the journal. 
Nay, worse, when asked, “ What is the capital of 
Middlesex }” I was foolhardy enough to give as a 
quid pro quo, “ What spiritual peer is minus a 
“i Bangor “ is corporate, which bath 

gor a town » whi 
been—and is—the see of a bishop, and hath a 
cathedral,” I shall hark back to my former opinion 


is the only other example, besides Westminster, of 
a dissolved bishopric yet remaining a city? Before 
the appointment of the present suffragan I once 
heard Beverley termed a city, but never Dor- 
chester (Oxon. ), Hexham, or Sherborne ; but these 
bishoprics were transferred rather than dissolved. 

To all those who have replied to this and other 
my queries I take the opportunity of tendering 
my thanks, and especially to Mrz. Cotzemay, who 
has more than once served my turn. 

C. E. Gitpersome-Dicxiyson. 
Eden Bridge. 


Some of your readers are surprised that 
should be called a town. COamden’s ‘ Britannia’ 
(1789, vol. ii. p. 549), “The town at present is very 
small,” &c. ; (p. 556) “ The town consists of one 
street,” &c. Speed's ‘Theatre of Great Britaine’ 
(1676, p. 123), “ Bangor the Bishop's see, though 
it be now but a small town,” &c. The ‘ Antiquarian 
Re ’ (1784, vol. iv. p. 25),‘A View of the 

ngor is desi a town. y y’ 
(1694), ‘* Bangor,” &., “ but ’tis now only a small 


The following may help to decide the debated 
question of what is a city :— 

“The name of city or town strictly speaking is not 
given to a collection of houses on account either of its 
extent, or ite population, but in q of certain 
privileges which the place enjoys. The right of exercising 
the various arte and trades and of conducting ce, 
serves in most countries chiefly to distinguish cities and 
towns from villages. The latter are sometimes larger 
than towns, for example in Silesia; but they have com- 
monly no privilege to distinguish them from bamlets 


and other assemblages of houses in the country. Burghs 
are places which enjoy # portion of the rights granted 
to cities, In other respects these words admit of different 
different countries.” —‘ System versal Geography,” 
Malte-Brun and Balbi abridged, 1849 (p. 134). 


Joun Rapcuirre. 


Booxs 1x Caatns iv. 287, 452).—The 
churchwardens’ accounts for the ish of St. 
Peter’s, St. Albans (which have been made the 
subject of an interesting series of articles by Mr. 
A. E. Gibbs, F.L.S., in the Herts Advertiser, 
1892), contain the following items relative to a 
chained book: “(a.p. 1613-4), Paid for a chain 
and fastening it to the desk, 10d.; item, Paid for 
making of a desk, 1s, 6d. ; (1625-6) Paid to Good- 
man Ellement for mending of the clasp of the book 
and chain, 8d.” What the book was we do not find ; 
but a list of church property remaining unsold 
1586, shows the church to have possessed several 
books, including “two new Bibles, bossed and 
clasped, whereof the one is in folio, the other in 
uarto ”; “‘ the Psalms pricked in four parts,” and 

us’s ‘ Paraphrase.’ The chained book has 
not survived the “restoration” of the church, 


that it isa city. Am I right in thinking Coventry 


which took place in 1801, even if it survived the 
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occasion on which prisoners taken at Colchester in 
the Civil War were nailed up in the charch for 
some days. Attached to the screen behind the 
bishop's throne in the chancel of Wakefield Cathe- 
dral is a copy of “certain sermons or Homilies 
appointed to be read in churches in the time of 
. Elizabeth of famous memory, 1724.” On 
title- is a MS. inscription, “ This book 
belongs to the church of Wakefield,” appended to 
which are the autographs of eight vicars, com- 
mencing with “George Arnot” and concluding 
with “ William Donne.” The book is in old rough 
calf binding, and has been rebacked. It is fastened 
with a short brass chain attached to each cover. 
‘Dale and its Abbey’ (by John Ward), says of 
Breadsall Church, Derbyshire, ‘‘ There are eome 
old books chained to a desk at the east end of the 
isle,” Hersert E, Wroor. 
Bradford. 


Beaver was wrong in supposing that “ Chelsea 
is the only example in or near London”; the three 
City churches, All Hallows Lombard Street, St. 
Clement Eastcheap, and St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, all contain “books in chains,” duly described 
by Blades. This authority has, however, omitted 
the following from his list. 

— ‘Directory for Berks,’ tells us that Blew- 
bary Church, in that county, contains Udal’s 
edition of the ‘Paraphrase’ of mus and Jewel’s 
* Apology’; “ these are partly bound with iron and 
have chains by which they were probably attached 
to a lectern; Ashmole, however, says that in his 
time two large books were chained to the monu- 
heal Dame Alice Daunt,” in this 

arch. 

From ‘ Inventory of Parish Churches of Liver- 
pool,’ by ae eet, F.S.A. (reviewed in the 
Antiquary for January last), we find in the church- 
wardens’ accounts for St. Peter's there : ‘* 1703. 
Paid Benj. Branker for Chaining y* Books, 1s. 2d.” 

E. 


See Picture Magazine, November, 1893, p. 281, 
No. il, vol. ii., for an illustration of the chained 
i in Hereford Cathedral, from a photograph 
by W. Harding Warner, Ross, Herefordshire. 


Joszra CoLiinson. 
Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Some interesting ‘ Notes on Chained Libraries 
at Wells, and Guildford,’ by Mr. J. W. 
Clark, will be foand in No. 34 of the Proceed- 
ings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (1893), 
pp. 1-18. G. F. R. B. 

In the account of the Free Grammar School of 
Lewisham, founded by Rev. Abraham Colfe, Vicar 
of Lewisham, in 1647, given in Carlisle's ‘ Gram- 
mar Schools of England and Wales,’ vol. i. p. 584, 

on, 1818, is the following ing on 


“ The t room over the School is appropriated 
the ty for a Library, to which he = by his a 
all his books, to ‘be strongly bound in leather,’ and 
‘fastened with iron chains’; he allows 20s, per annum, 
for the purchase of new books; 5s. to the Usher, as 
Librarian ; and 7s. to buy chains,” 

0. W. #H. 


Sin Moors, Kentwett Hart §, 
v. 28, 76).—Sir John was a native of Appleby, 
Leicestershire, where he founded and endowed a 
free school. In 1670 he was appointed Sheriff of 
London, and on Michaelmas Day, 1681, was chosen 
to fill the office of Lord Mayor, contrary to the 
wishes of the citizens, through his political bias 
being greatly in favour of the Court y. A fall 
description of the procession is given in ‘ A History 
of the Lord Mayor's Pageants,’ by F. Fairholt, 
printed for the Percy Society. Sir John, who 
was a member of the Grocers’ Company, was the 
first who kept his mayoralty in the new hall of the 
company, for the use of which he paid a rent of 
2001. He renovated it at an expense of 500). 
Here his portrait occupies a commanding position. 
With the accession of James IL, in May, 1685, a 
fresh Parliament, of course, was summoned, when 
Sir John Moore was returned as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the City, and retained his seat for 
some years. He was elected President of Christ's 
Hospital, and in 1694 founded the Writing School, 
at an expense of nearly 5,000/. A full-length 
statue of him is in front of the building, with an 
inscription underneath, and his portrait is in the 
court room of the institution. He contributed 
500. to both Bethlehem and Bridewell Hospitals. 
In 1694, N. Thomson published a ‘ Collection of 
180 Loyal Songs,’ one of which was on the ‘In- 
stalment of Sir » 3 Moore,’ The following works 
relating to him may be consulted in the Guildhall 
Library :— 

Speech......at Guildball, 29. London, 1681. 

A congratulatory poem to Sir John Moore, 

A letter from a country gentleman (W. N.) to an 
eminent citizen (T. F.), who was misguided in the fatal 
election of Sir John Moore for Lord Mayor of London, 
1681. London, 1692. 

He died on Jane 2, 1702, aged eighty-two, and 
was buried in the church of St. Dunstan’s in the 
East, where a monument was erected to his memory, 
and also to his wife, who was interred in the same 


charch, 1690. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

He was elected Sheriff of London on April 9, 
1672, in the place of Sir Jonathan Dawes, deceased, 
and served for the remainder of the official year. 
He was Alderman of Walbrook from 1671 until 
his decease, and Lord Mayor in 1681. His death 
took place on June 2, 1702, and he was buried in 
the Church of St. Dunstan’s in the East, A good 
deal of interesting information concerning him may 
be found in the Tenth Report Hist. MSS, Com- 
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mission, part iv. Amongst other items, we learn Genealogies,’ by Rev. T. Anderson, London, 1736, 


that on Aug. 28, 1685, a grant of arms was made 
“to Sir John Moore, his heirs and descendants of 
his body and of the body of Charles Moore, his 
father,” such arms being ‘‘ Ermine, three grey- 
hounds courant, in pale, sable, collared gules.” 
These arms are differenced only by their tinctures 
from those of the Mores, or Moores, of Bank 
Hall, Liverpool, to which family there are clear 
indications at the reference before named that Sir 
John Moore was closely allied. W. D. Pinx. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Sr. Taomas or Cantersvury (8" vy, 29, 133). 
—The Abbey of Arbroath, now in ruins, was de- 
dicated in honour of St. Thomas & Beckett. A 
fair, or market, called by the name of the saint, 
is still observed in the district in July or August. 
July 7 is, in England, the feast of the translation 
of the relics of St. Thomas. It is not, however, 
observed in Scotland. Georce Anoous, 

8t. Andrews, N.B. 


Fotx-tate (8 iii. 308, 337, 433).—In 
‘Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets’ Dr. F. A. 
Paley renders a passage from Metagenes, whereiu 
the life of a Sybarite is fantastically described. It 
is suggestive of that ‘ Land of Cockaygne,’ which 
pleased the fancy of a rhymester in a later age :— 

This river Crathis rolls us down 
Huge buns of self-made dough, baked brown ; 
One other stream the Sybaris hight, 
Bears on its current, pleasing sight ! 
Relays of loaves and bunks of meat, 
Plaice planging, ready cooked to eat, 
While lesser streamlets all about 
Run with baked squids, and crabs and trout ; 
With sausages or mince-meats rare, 
Here crisp-fried smelts, prime herring there. 
Into your mouth dressed collops tumble 
Or at your feet in glorious jumble ; 
~cakes on every side abound 
ke neighbours closely grouped around. 
Fragment vi. 

I have written ‘‘folk-tale” at the head of this 
paragrapb, because that was the sign under which 
the query about the Lazyland motif appeared ; but 
as folk-tales are numerous, the title is certainly 
vague, and is one that is not unlikely to irritate a 
hurried hunter when it gets into the Index. I 
venture to think that the pedigree of our story 
bears witness in favour of the theory that folk-tales 
were made by cultured intellects in the first in- 
stance, though they have been cherished and 
acted on by minds untaught through centuries 
subsequent. Sr. Swirniy. 


(8 v. 9).—A query 
appeared asking for the name of some work of 
reference giving Guelph genealogies, including 

ond and his ancestors. If I may mention 


such a well-known work of standard reference for 


folio. It contains hundreds of pages of imperial, 
royal, princely, noble, and allied families, of all 
the courts and dynasties of Europe. For general 
utility and minute information it is hard to find its 
equal, It traces Gothic families up to and beyond 
Pharamond and down to date. It contains much 
information by no means to find elsewhere. 
An equally valuable but different work is the 
* Historical Dictionary’ by Moreri. The French 
edition is good, but the Spanish is by far the 
fullest and best. I speak from a personal use of 
both these remarkable works. 

Besides Anderson it may be as well to mention 
that valuable and extraordinary work by Henpinge, 
*Theatram Genealogicum,’ Magdeburgh, 1598, 
being, perhaps, the first book ever published on the 
subject ; also Le Pere Anselme, ‘ Histoire Genea- 
logique de la Maison Royale de France et des 
Puirs,’ 1728. For Italian families alone Count 
Litte’s magnificent work is invaluable, though not 
inclusive. The ‘Genealogie delle Famiglie Nobile 
di Genova, Genova, 1825, folio, by the Marquis 
Adorno, contains, for instance, the genealogies of 
Italian families not found in Litte’s larger work; 
the latter genealogist, being rather peculiar in 
some of his literary views, did not include any 
family he chose to consider as extinct. Litte is in 
the British Museum, but must be seen in the 
King’s Library. A. B. G. 


Sir Cuartes Kivxe will find in Anderson's 
* Royal Genealogies’ (p. 611) a most extraordinary 
pedigree, tracing Pharamond to Antenor, King of 
the Cimmerians, Bc, 443! Of course it is im- 
possible to put the least faith in this; and Phara- 
mond himself is now said to be mythical. See 
Jervis’s ‘ Student’s =a of France,’ p. 35. 


. F. 8. Warrex, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
The following will probably assist : ‘ Historical 
Chart and Notes on the Origin of the British Vic- 
torian Monarchy,’ by R. Duppa Lloyd, F.R. Hist.S., 
published by Clark, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I 
believe this same chart has been used in the 
Archseological Society's Journal. 

A. L, Humpsrers. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


The following works give what is required 
respecting the above family : ‘ A Genealogical and 
Chronological Chart of the Royal and Distioguished 
Houses of Europe,’ by Frederick D. Hartland, 
London, 1854. This is an excellent book, showing 
how the various families are connected. ‘ Memoirs 
of the House of Brunswick,’ by Henry Rimius, 
London, 1750. Joun Rapcuirrs. 


Fotnam Baiper S. v. 28).—A “higler” 
is a man who earns his living by means of a horse 


history and genealogy, I would refer to ‘ Royal | 


and cart—his own master—in carting materials for 
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any whoemploy him. The occupation of a “ higler” 
in Derbyshire is a very old one, and before some 
of the railroads were made a great deal of coal was 
carried into Derby by this mode, and the men 
employed were called “coal higlers.” The word 
**hig” is used in the sense of to carry. Most 
persons that I have known to use the word in 
writing ay it “‘higgler.” As for the term 
“ drawback,” it is a portion of the sum agreed 
upon for doing work held back by the employer so 
as to ensure the due completion of the contract 
between the “higler” and his employer. I re- 
member many instances of men drawing their 
“ drawback ” on the completion of work which has 
taken them some weeks to carry out, not in con- 
nexion with higgling only, but with many other 
kinds of work. The practice does not find favour 
nowadays, but it is not dead yet. 
nos, Ratcrirre. 

Worksop. 

“ Higler, one who b ltry, &ec., in 
and it to town to sell,” —Bailey, 

“ Drawback, a return of some part of the duties 
for goods on importation or on exportation,”—The 
same, 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

“* Higgler” is an ordinary dictionary word, The 
* Eacyclopsedic,’ for instance, defines it as “one 
who carries provisions about for sale ; a hawker of 
provisions,” with a quotation from Macaulay; or 
“*one who does occasional work with a horse and 
cart.” G. L. Apperson. 

“ Frasxysasce ” (8 v. 140).—In my work 
on ‘English Adjectives in -able’ (1877), pp. 190, 
191, you will fiod quotations for flaskisable, and 
also its etymology. F. Hat. 


Carote (8 iv. 488, 535; v. 135).—The 
authoress of a recently published little volume of 
sketches of West Indian life (‘A Study in Colour’) 
states that the word Creole, which in former times 
used to be strictly limited to the white children of 
white parents born in the West Indies—a significa- 
tion it still retains in the French islands—is now 
currently used in the English colonies as a general 
term for anything West Indian, animate or in- 
animate, English and negro, animal and vegetable 
alike. This extension of the sense of a familiar 


term is perhaps worth noting. 
Henry Arrwett. 
Barnes. 
I had thought that the of Creole was 


long settled. As used in the West Indies and 
other tropical regions the word not only has 
nothing to do with colour, but excludes colour. A 
Creole is the offspring of pure white parents born 
in the colony, exactly as “native” is used in 
Australia. A Creole means native, and nothing 
else, The etymology, I take it, is this, from the 


Spanish: criado, criadillo (diminutive), criollo, 
In West India to imply, in ing of 
society ply. 


Creoles, that they are coloured is by 
regarded as an insult. No one of experience could 
mistake a Creole for a “ coloured person.” 
H. E. Warts. 
This word is dealt with in a masterly manner 
by the ‘N. E. D.’ A Jamaica friend of pure 
English ancestry has just assured me that he 
reckons himself a Creole. C. P. 


“Ripine aBpout oF victorine” (8 §. v. 27). 
98).—Mr. Gitpersome-Dickinson’s emendation 
(ante, p. 98) of and for “ nor” is, I fear, untenable, 
The Statutes of Merchant Taylors’ are copied for 
the most part almost verbatim from those of St. 
Panl’s School, in which (the original MS. being 
still preserved) the prohibition is as follows (cap. v., 
“ The Children,” sec. 8):— 

“TI will they vse no kokfighting nor aboute of 
victory nor disputing at is but 
folishe babeling and losse of tyme.” 

This, I imagine, makes the nor certain, in spite 
of Carlisle, who was nevertheless, as Mr. GitpEr- 
some-Dickinson says, a good judge of such 
matters. The comment on this passage in the 
Rev. R. B. Gardiner’s ‘ Admission Registers of 
St. Paul’s School’ runs thus :— 

“ The riding about of victory was the carrying of the 
boy who won é .¢, in @ cock-throw ] astride on a pole, on 
the shoulders of his companions, A good account of the 
custom is given by the writer of the article on St. Paul's 
in Wilkinson's ‘ Londina Illustrata’ (1819), vol. i, 
p. 6. 

A cock-throw consisted in “ hurling sticks at the 
head of a live cock, buried up to its neck in the 
earth.” J. Waker, 

St. Paul’s School. 


In Colet’s ‘ Statutes for St. Paul’s School,’ 1512, 
occurs the following: “I will that they use no 
cockfightinge, nor rydinge about of victorye nor 
dispating at Saint Bartilmewe ” (cf. Carlisle, ‘ Ea- 
dowed Grammar Schools,’ ii. 75). Also, in the 
*€ Acts and Ordinances of Manchester Grammar 
School,” 1524, ocour the following passages bear- 
ing on the subject :— 

“ Every Schoolmaster......shall teach freely every child 
eonsed without any money or other rewards taken there fore, 
as ae victor penny, potation penny or any other 
whatsoever it be "’; 
and 
“ the Scholars......shall use no cockfight, nor other un- 
lawful games, and riding about for victors, or other Dis- 
ports had in these parts ” (cf, Carlisle, i, 676, 679). 

W. 

Since my former communication I have come 
upon the following explanation, under the “ History 
of St. Paul’s School,” in Wilkinsoa’s * Londins 


Illustrata,’ 1819 :— 
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“ The ‘cock fighting and riding about of vistors as 
anciently practised by the youth of England, prohibited 
by the regulations to the children of St. Paul’s School, 
are probably illustrated by the lowest group on Plate xxxv. 
of Joseph trutt’s ‘ Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England,’ London, 1804, p. 293. It represents a bo 
sitting across a long pole carried on the shoulders of his 
companions, holding a cock with both hands ; supposed 
to be either the bird which he has won by throwing at 
it, or that belonged to him which has escaped unhurt 
from the conflict. A third boy follows holding a rude 
flag, said to be decorated with the figure of a staff used 
for throwing at cocks. The date of this illumination is 
stated to be 4.p. 1433,” 

This print is reproduced in the edition of 
‘Sports and Pastimes’ published by Chatto & 
Windus,’ 1876, p. 502. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 


How cert, tue Encraver (8 8. 
iii, 388).—In answer to Leo’s inquiry, Thorpe, 
the bookseller, had for sale, in 1842, ‘‘ Bedfordshire, 
eighteen most beautiful Drawings, by Howlett, of 
ancient Seals, illustrative of the County of Bed- 
ford, in 1 vol. 4to. 102. 10s.,” with a note saying 
that “ nothing can exceed the beauty and veracity 
with which these exquisite drawings are executed.” 
Then there was another 4to. volume of ten draw- 
ings of seals of several priories in Cumberland, 
price 41. 14s. 6d., with similar note to above. 

J. Kine. 


“ Ferrateen ” v. 107).—Perhaps it may | 4, 


help Mr. Brapter to refer him to the explana- 
tions of ferret as a kind of ribbon in Bailey's and 
Bellamy’s dictionaries. Dr. Johnson describes 
ferret as a kind of woollen tape; but both Boyer 
and Chambaud (under “ Fleuret ” and “ Filoselle”) 
explain the substance as consisting of coarse silk. 
Mr. Brapwer hints at a confusion with ferrandine. 
I venture to suggest, if no better explanation be 
offered, that Scott might have written ferratcen 
with the analogy of velveteen in his mind. 
F. Apams. 

I remember once undertaking a prodigiously 
long search for this word, and I believe I came to 
the conclusion that ferrandine must be meant. 
Messrs. A. & CO. Black, in the glossary of their six- 
penny edition of the “ Waverleys,” explain ferra- 
teen as ‘‘a stuff of mixed wool and silk, a kind of 
poplin,” and this is the definition of ferrandine 
in the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 

T. P. 

Sir Wittram More or Rowatwan v. 
88).—I believe it will be found that a complete 
MS. copy of Sir William's metrical version of the 
Psalms of David is in the library of the University 
of Glasgow. He was the author of ‘The True 
Crucifix for Trae Catholics,’ published in 1629 ; 
also ‘ The Cry of Blood and of a Broken Covenant,’ 
published in Edinburgh 1650 ; and various other 
poems. Atrrep Caas. Jonas, F.R. Hist.S. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
es concerning eather, 
by Richard Inwards. (Stock.) 

Mr. Inwarps bas done a great service to two widely 
different classes. The folk-lorist will find his collections 
of immense use, and those who study atmospheric pheno- 
mena will, we imagine, appreciate it at an eq b 
rate. it was the fashion not so very long ago for 
men who worked on physical ecience in any of its count- 
less forms to treat with contempt “the wisdom of our 
ancestors’ as it has come down to us in proverbs and 
folk-tales. The present race of students is, in this 
respect, far wiser than that which went before them. It 
has now become evident to every one that this despised 
lore contains many facts of importance embedded therein 
which never found their way into grave treatises. This 
is especially true as to the weather. In almost every 
branch of pbysical science the progress during the last 
half century been immense ; but as to forecasting 
the weather, we are very much in the same position as 
our ancestors were in the times which it pleases some 
people to call “ the dark ages.” Old women still preeage 
the coming weather by the moon; they know from the 
experience of their grandmothers that 

A Saturday moon 

Come once in seven years 

It comes too soon. 


It has been demonstrated over and over again that this 
is sheer nonsense; but then the guesses of the savants 
who have driven this nonsense out of the heads of all 
intelligent persons are as yet quite as incapable of veri- 
cation, 

We trust that the marvellous body of popular science 
which Mr, Inwards has brought together will be rigidly 
tested by experts. When this is done we have very little 
doubt that a good amount of golden grain will be found 
amid the dross. Take, for example, the notion that 
when pigs carry straw in their mouths a gale is approach- 
ing. This belief is current all over England, and we 
have heard that the same belief exists in the Rhinelands. 
May it not be a record of an observed fact? We think 
it is. After a good many years of intermittent watch 
we think we have observed that pigs do this freq 
before a high wind, and but rarely at other times. 
we are right in this, may it not be accounted for by the 
hereditary transmission of a wild instinct to the domesti 
swine? It may well be that the difference in atmospheric 
pressure became known to the wild pig, and that inetinct 
told him to make his den — and comfortable by heap- 
ing up grass and leaves — t. 

Mr. inwards bas included in his collection, as we 
think oe extracts from authors whose writings ave 
not commonly regarded as folk-lore, There are thirteen 
quotations from Aristotle, fourteen from Pliny, and 
upwards of fifty from Bacon. This is as it should be. 

ere men, great as they were, did not despise the tradi- 
tional lore with which they were familiar, and have 
recorded many facts, inferences, or fictions which their 
priggish successors would have despised. The index 
only furnishes one reference to Burton's ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ We think very much more material suit- 
able for Mr. Inwards’s purpose would be found by a 
careful explorer in that treasure-house of learning and 
ignorance, 

Much as we value this volume, we are in duty bound 
to point out a startling error. The author entitles his 


chapter on quadrupeds “Animals.” it is followed by 
ions on birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects, He knows 
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as well as we do that these latter are as much entitled 
to the designation animal as are those which he classes 
under that heading. 


In a Cornish Township with Old Vogue Folk, By Dolly 
— Illustrated by Percy R. Craft. (Fisher 
nwin 
‘N& © cannot undertake to draw attention to works 
which come under the designation of novels, Were we 
to violate this rule the inflow would be so vast that 
there would be little room left for the questions and 
answers of our correspondents, The pretty volume befure 
us must be ar exception, for the good reason that it is 
written from first to last in the racy Cornish dialect. 
We confess when we began to read it was for the manner, 
not for the matter. But soon a change came over us; we 
became absorbed in the story, and forgot all about the 
language in which it was clothed. We shall have to 
begin again to read it for dialect purposes. 


The Churches and Churchyards of Teviotdale, By James 
Robson. (Hawick, W. Morrison.) 
Tuts is a useful compilation, It makes no claim beyond 
that of giving an account of the parish churches now 
existing. The rural districts of Scotland are poor in 
remains of ecclesiastical art. There are several reasons 
for this, The storms consequent on the Reformation raged 
more violently north of the Border than on the southern 
side; consequently the destruction of the tangible relics 
which reminded the people of a past they abhorred was 
more thoroughgoing and complete, We imagine, also, that 
there never was so great a number of fine churches in 
Scotland as we know to have existed here. Scotland in 
the Middle Ages was a far rer country than many 
parts of England, it was tantly desolated by 
wars, not only between the two kingdoms, but also 
between rival clans and their leaders. The few who had 
wealth and artistic feeling would not care to raise stately 
fabrics, which were certain to be given to the flames 
the next time the Percy or the Nevil crossed the Border. 
From what we have seen and heard we have come to 

the lusion that the Scotchmen of the last three cen- 
turies have had the faculty for writing racy monumental 
inscriptions in a far higher degree than their southern 
brethren. Mr. Robson's collections certainly go far 
towards demonstrating thie, We wish we could transter 
many of thoee which he has collected to our own pages. 
One of them is very notewcrthy, if, indeed, “ spell” 
means, as it seems to do, an incantation. It was erected 
in 1717 by a sorrowful husband in memory of his wife, 
and runs thus :— 

O bitter feat then did I _ 

Depraived of wife and health am I, 

Fisik and spell dos not prevell 

Lord to my long home would I be. 
The work bas an introduction contributed by Dr. Murray, 
editor in chief of the ‘N, E. D,.’ 


We have received Parts V. to VIII, of Mr. A. Gibbons’s 
Notes on the Visitation of Lincolnshire, 1634 (Lincoln, 
Willi ). 41t contains matter of far more than mere 
local interest. The ¢ given of the Scropes of 
Cockrington is especially important, There is no race 
of more illustrious lineage; nor is it merely because 


the Scropes have a long pedigree and have made noble. 


alliances that their annals are interesting. We could 
mention families with a longer pedigree than theirs, but 
there is not one whose name is more intimately bound 
up with the history of the North of England. Their 
well-known bearing, Azure, a bend or, is said to bave 

wed in the windows of every northern minster—it is 

that of York still, One of the race, Richard, Arch- 


bishop of York, was put to death—murdered is perhaps 
the more fitting term— during the 


Ruthless wars of the White and the Red, 


and was in pre-Reformation times venerated as a saint 
by the Yorkshire folk. His shrine in the minster wag 
adorned by a great number of costly objects, all of which 
went to help to fill the royal coffers when the days of 
pillage came, Another of the line, Adrian Scrope, com- 
mand+d a troop of borse for the Parliament during the 
great Civil War. He served the caure he had espoused 
with great ficelity, and became one of the king’s judges, 
for which he suffered death by the borrible high-treason 

unishment after the Restoration. The portions of 
ndexes which these parts contain will be of service to 
Lincolnshire antiquaries as well as to many otbers who 
take but slight interest in local genealogy. 


On February 22 there died at Teignmouth, South 
Devon, a frequent contributor to our columns. Miss 
Emily Cole, a friend of the late Mr. W. J. Thoms, had 
been an occasional contributor to and constant reader 
of ‘N, & Q.’ from its commencement. Her father, Mr, 
Robert Cole, F.S.A., was a London solicitor, and a well- 
known collector of autographs, his collection being one 
of the finest of his day. During her ‘ather’s life Miss 
Cole showed no particular taste for antiquarian lore or 
for autograph bunting; but at his death bis mantle 
seemed to have fallen on her shoulders, for since then 
she has been an assiduous collector of autographs, and 
has amassed such a collection as is rarely to be found in 
the hands of a lady. This she bas arranged and tabu- 
lated with the greatest nicety and care, and the collection 
is an evidence not only of her industry, but also of her 
exactitude of method, She passed away after a short 
illness, consequent on an attack of influenza, at the ri 
age of seventy-five—an age which surprised many w 
knew her bright, cheery manner and her intellectual 
activity. 

Tue Rev. Arthur Wentworth Hamilton Eaton, 38, 
East Tenth Street, New York City, has just published a 
valuable ree on the Olivestob Hamiltons, which 
be would be glad to send to any member of that family 
who would write to him. He particularly desires to 
know the whereabouts of the d dants of Major Otho 
Hamilton, once Governor of Placentia, in Newfoundland, 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the rame and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Corricenpa.—P, 133, col. 1, 1. 23, for “and niece” 
read uncle ; 1, 37, dele reference to Davy. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exce 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
aint 
pot Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
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to 
who 

‘ The MONTHLY PART for MARCH contains 
ie The CONTINUATION of the NEW SERIAL STORY, 
well- 
satis MARRIED TO ORDER. 
= 
nd in 
tabu- By ESME STUART, 
thet 
shart Author of ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c, 
38, 
ay AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:-— 
The MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. In) The OLD ROAD to SOUTHAMPTON. 
Three Parts. 

The LATE MR. LIMPET. A Complete|The AMERICAN HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
otices: Story. A GLANCE at NORTH UIST. 
and COINS of the REALM. 
fi ABOUT GARDENS and their ASSOCIA-|~ sontague. + Lady Mary Wortley 
TIONS, 
ent A SOMBRE WOOING. A Complete Story. 
query, 
Sots An EVIL EYE. A Story in Two Parts. | SOME ALGERIAN CUSTOMS, 
ucsted WHAT WILL MRS. GRUNDY SAY? A GREEK PUPPET SHOW. 
siece” MISS GARTH. A Story in Five Chapters, 
» "The 
ts and 
Office, 
— LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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SMITH, ELDER & C 


PUBLICATIONS. 


{ WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Renaissance in Italy: 
The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Bdition. Demy 


8vo. 16s. 
FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
The REACTION. In 2 Parts. 2 vols. demy 


Animi Figara Feap 8vo, 5s. 
Shaks ere’s Predecessors in the English 
. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
_. and Old: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
The § Sonnets 0 of Michael | Angelo Buonarroti 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 
Last } Essays on Church and Religion. With 


a Preface. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Mixed Essays, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s, 
Contents :-—D. ity—Irish Catholicism and 
British Liberalism—Porro num est necessarium—A Guide te 
English Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton— 
A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 


Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a 
God and the Bible: a Sequel to ‘ Literature 
and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface, 

Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo. 9, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Standard Edition. 
26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings 
not previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Library Edition. 
24 vols. large crown 8vo. in cloth, 91. ; 
oral ma the Auther, Richard Doyle, and 


Frederick Walker. 
@, na The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Popular Edition. 


crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 
Ay It top, 32. 6s.; or in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 
26 vols. uniformly bound in cloth, 4/. 11s. ; or handsomely 


nd in half-morocco, 81. 8s. 
nearly all the “small Woodcut Illustrations of 


the former Kditions, and many new Illustrations by Eminent 
oe The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Pocket Edition. 
smal 8vo. in handsome ebonized case, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
The poe sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or 
uncut edges, ls, 6d. each ; or in paper cover, ls. 4. each. 


They are also supplied, daintily bound in cloth, with gilt 
top, as follows :— 


The Novels. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s, 
The Miscellanies, 14 vols. in gold-lettered cloth 
case, 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. 


St. Paul and Protestantism; with other Essays, 
Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and 
pd Church of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on 
stmas. 


Culture and Essay in Political 
and Social Criticism. tion. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


Irish Essays, and Others. By Marruzw 
ARNOLD. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


On the Study of Celtic Literature. By Marruew 
ARNOLD. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Passages Grown Writings of Matthew 
Contents :—1. Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philo 
sophy and Religion. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. 
In 16 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. The Volumes can be 
had bound in Sets or separately. 
This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at 
different periods of his life, and a few Illustrations. 


Also Mr. Browning's Last Volume, 
Asolando: Fancies and Facts. Ninth Edition, 
Feap 8vo. 5s. 
A Selection from. the Poetical Works of of 
ERT BROW: 
a 3s. 6d. = 
MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. 
In 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
*,* Vol VI., Aurora Leigh, can also be had bound 
and lettered as a separate Volume. 
This Edition is uniform with the 16-Volume Edition of 
It contains several Portraits 


Mr. Robert Browning’s Works. 
and Illustrations. 


A Selection from the Poetry ¢ of _Bliszabete 


10 vols. Bach Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title- 
Page. Large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


BARRETT BBOWNING. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
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CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8,W. 
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